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BERNARD BARTON’S INMOST OPINION OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 

If Lamb’s letters be destined—and they surely 
are—to touch the heartsand intelligences of genera- 
tions yet unborn, as they have those of the past 
and present generations, amongst the most pleasing 

s will always be those which sportively 
tallied the peculiarities of correspondents—most 
of them men of true distinction, no doubt, but 

to run into odd grooves of thought, to which 

gentle wit of Elia was the most sterling of 
correctives. The Theses Quedam Theologice must 
have been an admirably quiet warning to the 
moony Coleridge not to treat his friends to too 
hair-splitting disquisitions. 

Not only Coleridge, but Southey, Wordsworth, 

mery, Dyer, and others, all had in turn the 
@pportunity of profiting from the friendly and 
happy ~— lak poe up of their oddities of 
ways and thoughts. It may be questioned if 
offence was ever really taken. Bernard Barton 
Once made a show of not liking passages in some 
anecdotes wherein Quakers were introduced in 
mather a ridiculous fashion. Lamb had to excuse 
himself and to explain that Quakers were as dear 
‘other men to him, and some of them perhaps 





dearer. I do not know that there is anything 
published to show that Barton’s amour propre was 
ever quite satisfied. I am, therefore, glad to give 
the readers of “N. & Q.” the following little re- 
velation of Barton’s heart of hearts about Lamb. 
I am afraid it is an unconscious confession of 
a habit Lamb’s friends had got into of considering 
their own intellectual gratification, rather over 
much to the detriment of Lamb’s comfort, in putting 
him to the frequent trouble of writing when it 
was a painful effort. Barton’s letter, which I annex, 
is in other respects a satisfactory, and I believe 
a just, appreciation of Lamb. As a point of minor 
consequence it may be mentioned that the surmise 
as to Barton’s own letter being the last which 
came to Lamb before his death, if we take Tal- 
fourd’s account of that «vent, is probably not 
correct, although that letter may have been the 
last received by Lamb from one of his circle of 
oldest and most attached correspondents. 


** Woodbridge, Jan. 4, 1835. 

“Dear Keymer,—Thy account of poor Lamb's death, 
though it did not take me by surprise, for I saw it in the 
T. mes the day before, could not but deeply interest and 
painfully affect me. I had given him up as a correspon- 
dent, after, I think, three unanswer’d letters, from a feel- 
ing that the reluctance he had often expressed to letter 
writing was so increased by indulgence, any further 
efforts to force him into Epistolizing would only give him 
pain, without being very likely to obtain any rejoinder, 
or were such extorted, it would be compulsory, instead of 
con amore, 80 I had given up all hope of hearing from 
him. Then came thy Message, through Mies C., which 
induced me to make one more trial. Yet I am glad I did 
make it, for although the notion may be an altogether 
erroneous one, I cheat myself with the thought | might 
perhaps be his last Correspondent, if indeed he ever 
chanced to open my letter, which perhaps he might. If 
thou can’st give me any further account of his few last 
days, pray do! for I should like to hear all I can of him. 
Was he at all aware, ere his close, that it was drawing 
nigh? I should like to know how such a man would 
meet death. With all his wit and humour, unrivalled as it 
was, he was too good, I would hope too rich in right 
feeling, to die jesting as Hume did. Often as his sportive 
sallies seemed to border on what appeared irreverent, and 
to some rigid people the verge of profanity, I am dis- 
posed to acquit him of all :ntentional offence of that 
kind. He was not heartless, however his playful imagina- 
tion might betray him into frequent improprieties of 
expression. His vast and desultory reading, his con- 
stitutional temperament, his habits of life, his eccen- 
tricities of manner, all combined to render him the very 
sort of character likely to be completely misunderstood 
by superficial observers. A cold philosophical seeptic 
might have set him down as a crack-brained enthusiast, 
while with a high-flown formal professor of Orthodoxy 
he would have passed for an Infidel and a Seorner. I[ 
believe him to have been as remote from the one as from 
the other. But to pourtray such a character were a hope- 
less effort ; Hazlitt in one of his better moods could 
perhaps have done it as well as any one; or Leigh Hunt, 
if he could lay aside his jennery-jessamy prettinesses of 
style and mannerism. Perhaps Lamb’s own account of 
himself, as given in the prefatory paper tothe Last Essays 
of Elia, is the best sketch of him we ever shall have. 
I should like a copy of his tribute to Coleridge, and pray 
tell me anything in thy power about him—his close, and 
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poor Mary, for I feel not a little interested in knowing 
what is to be done with and for her. At some time or 
other I hope tostring my own thoughts of Lamb in Verse, 
but I have no ability even to think of attempting it now. 
I can now only think and feel that I have lost him. 

“ We are all in the turmoil and squabble of electioneer- 
ing politics, things I never was very fond of, and now I 
hate with « perfect hatred. Do write again ere long. 
I will gladly pay postage to hear ought more about 
Lamb. Thine in haste, BexxarD Barton. 

“Mr. J. Keymer, Stationer, 142, Cheapside.” 


Frepx. Henpriks. 





“PROF. BUCKLAND’S INAUGURATION LEC- 
TURE.” BY DR. SHUTTLEWORTH, WARDEN 
OF NEW COLLEGE. 

The accompanying lines are worth preserving in 
“N. & Q.” Ihave never seen them in print, and 
I think that very few are acquainted with them, 
but they are exceedingly clever :-— 


.“ Ia Ashmole’s ample dome, with looks sedate, 
*Midst heads of mammoths, heads of houses sate ; 
And tutors, close with undergraduates jammed, 
Released from cramming, waited to be crammed : 
Above, around, in order due displayed, 

The garniture of former worlds was laid— 
Sponges and shells in lias moulds immersed 
From deluge fiftieth, back to deluge first, 
And wedged by wags, in artificial stones 
Huge bones of horses, now called mammoths’ bones, 
Lichens and ferns which schistous beds enwrap, 
And, understood by most professors, trap. 

Before the rest, in contemplative mood, 
With sidelong glance the inventive master stood, 
And numbering o'er his class with still delight, 
Longed to possess them cased in stalactite. 
Then thus with smile repressed : 

* In days of yore 

One dreary face earth's infant planet bore ; 
Nor land was there, nor ocean's lurid flood, 
But, mixt of both, one dark abyss of mud ; 
Till each repelied, repellinz, by degrees 
That shrunk to rock, this filtered into seas: 
Then, slow upreared by subterranean fires, 
Earth's ponderous crystals shot their prismy spires ; 
Then granite rose from out the trackless sea 
And slate for boys to scrawl when boys should be : 
But earth as yet lay desolate and bare. 
Man was not then, but paramoodras were : 
"Twas silence all and solitude. The sun, 
If sun there were, yet rose and set to none ; 
Till, fiercer grown the elemental strife, 
Astonished tadpoles wriggled into life ; 
Young encrini their quivering tendrils spread, 
And tails of lizards felt the sprouting head. 
(The specimen I hand about is rare 
And very brittle. Bless me, sir, take care.) 
And high upraised from ocean's inmost caves 
P corals broke th’ indignant waves. 
These tribes ex<inct, a nobler race succeeds. 
Now sea fowl scream amid the plashy reeds, 
Now mammoths range where yet in silence deep 
Unborn Ohio's h ied waters sleep. 
Now ponderous whales—here, by the bye, a tale 
1'll tell of something very like a whale. 
An odd experiment of old I tried, 
Placing a snake and hedgehog side by side ; 
Awhile the snake his neighbour strove t’as-ail, 
When the sly hedgehog caught him by the tail, 





And gravely munched him upward joint by joint : 
The story 's somewhat shocking but in point. 
Now to proceed : 

This earth, what is it? Mark its scanty bound ; 

"Tis but a larger football's narrow round. 

Its mightiest tracks of ocean, what are these ? 

At best but breakfast tea-cups full of seas, 

O'er this a thousand deluges have burst, 

And quasi deluges have done their worst. 

Allow me now this map of mine to show, 

"Tis Gloucestershire ten thousand years ago.’ 
It being the object of the versifier to produce at present 
merely a specimen of his intended work, he has omitted 
the following fifty lines, exclusively geological, and con- 
cluding with— 

* These bones I brought from Germany myself, 

You ’il find fresh specimens on yonder shelf.’ 
As also a digression of 2,300 lines, of which the con- 
cluding couplet runs thus :— 

‘So curl the tails of puppies and of hogs ; 
a left to right the pigs’, from right to left the 
ogs 


And also for the same reason the still more digressive 
digression, which is terminated by the following admir- 
able reflection. The whole passage consists of 5,700 
fresh lines :— 
* Not wild, but tame cats only, tear their prey.’ 

The concluding couplet, which is given without altera- 
tion from the mouth of the learned lecturer, is here sub- 
joined, solely because it seems an additional proof, if 
such were wanting, of the close connexion which subsists 
between geological speculations and, not the ideas only, 
but also the language of complete poetry. It will be 
observed that, though intended only as & common sen- 
tence of adjournment, it has all the fluency and grace 
of the most perfect rhythm, and of its own accord ‘ slites 
into verse and hitches into rhyme’ :— 


* Of this enough ; on secondary rock 
To-morrow, gentlemen, at two o'clock.’” 


Freperick Mant. 





ORIGIN OF THE WORD “GARRET.” 


We all feel indebted to Pror. Sxear for the 
information he is always so ready to give us on 
philological questions, and the accuracy of his 
responses generally makes them clinchers to the 
matter in hand. It is with a natural diffidence, 
therefore, one ventures to dispute his ruling. In 
a recent obiter dictum he mentions as a well-known 
fact that Eng. garret, Fr. garite, are derivatives of 
garir, O. Fr. warir (5S. xii. 238). The object 
of this note is to show that though garret (garite) 
may have been, and undoubtedly was, assimi 
to those words, it has a stranger history and much 
more remote origin. Used now only for the upper- 
most story of a house, it denoted formerly a lofty 
turret or watch-tower, especially a military post of 
observation on the walls of a fortified town. It 
seems to have been regarded as akin to garrison, 
the defence or munition of a town. Richardson 


certainly understood it so (Dictionary, s.v.). The 
French form of the word is garite, which — 
defines as (among other things) “ s sentry, or little 
lodge for a sentinell built — 


igh.” He also gives 
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the forms guerrite, “a kind of defence in a ram- 
pier,” as if from guerrier, and guerite, “a sentry or 
watch-tower,” as if from guérir, (originally) to 
defend. ‘This latter, indeed, is the view taken by 
Diez, who traces a kinship with It. guerire, guarire, 
Old Sp. and Portg. guartr, Goth. varjan, to defend. 
Here would come in O. H. Ger. werjan, Ger. 
wehren, Old Eng. warishe (Wycliffe, Prov. iv. 6). 
The Spanish word is garita, “a watch-tower, a 
sentinell-house upon a wall for souldiers to watch 
in” (Minshen). The purer Spanish, adds Diez, is 

rida, a lurking place ; and so Scheler, “ guérite, 
a safe place, where one puts oneself & garison, from 
guérir, to shelter.” It is pretty certain, however, 
that garite has no etymological connexion with 
guérir, or guerre, or garrison, however it may 
have been brought under the influence of these 
words, and been conformed to them. It is rather, 
as Littré has shown, another form of Old Fr. gale- 
tas, a garret (in Cotgrave), the interchange of I and r 
being not infrequent. This word galetas, still pro- 
nounced galata at Boulogne and Calais (Littré, 
Supplément), was introduced from the East at 
the time of the Crusades, when Constantinople 
had fallen into the hands of the French, and 
was originally the name of a famous tower in 
that city. Many particulars about this tower 
Galata are given in the curious narrative of 
the Turkish traveller Evliya Efendi, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. He informs 
us that “Constantine, having taken to wife a 
daughter of the Genoese king, allowed him to 
build some strong fortifications on the northern 
side of the harbour, which were called Ghalatah, 
from the Greek word ghala [i.c. gala, milk], 
because Constantine’s cow-houses and dairy were 
situated there” (Oriental Trans, Fund edit., vol. i. 
p. 11). “Its various names, which in all lan- 
guages signify milky, being in Persian Kendshir, 
Arabic Rabtailebn, Turkish Siilija, Greek Galata, 
have been given on account of its excellent milk” 
(id., vol. ii. p. 39). He repeats again, “ The great 
suburb of Galata takes its name from gala, which 
in Greek is milk, because in the time of the Greek 
emperors it was the abode of the shepherds and 
their herds, and was celebrated for its dairies” 
(vol. ii. p. 49). He goes on to observe that a 
castle was built there for the security of the herds- 
men by the Genoese ; that the height of its tower 
was 118 cubits, so that it was conspicuous for 
a distance of three miles around, and the whole of 
Constantinople could be viewed from its summit. 
Mention is made of Galata also in Sandys’s Travels 
and Bishop Frampton’s Life, p. 71. This elevated 
tower made such a deep impression on the Cru- 
saders that its name was adopted by them asa 
synonym for any high turret or watch-tower, and 
this was the first meaning of the word in English. 
In the Promptorium Parvulorum (ab. 1440) we 
find, “ Garytte, hey solere, specula”; on which 





Mr. Way quotes from Vegecius, “It is nat possible 
algate to haue highe garettes, or toures, or highe 
places for watche men.” Compare also :— 

** And all strong ston wall * sterne opon heibe 

Wib gaie garites & grete - & iche hole y-glased.” 
Pierce the Ploughmans Crede (ab. 1394), 1. 213 
(ed. Skeat). 
“ Misenus the wate on the hie garrit seis 
And with his trumpet thame ane tekin maid.” 
Gawin Douglas, Bukes of Eneados (1553), 
p. 75, 1. 42 (ed. 1710). 

The transitions of meaning that this word has 
gone through from first to last are certainly curious, 
being suggestive at the beginning of milk and a 
dairy farm, then of a lofty tower built to protect 
it, then of any high turret, then of the topmost 
story of a house; the splendid Galata of the 
Turkish capital acknowledging a poor relation in 
the wretched garrets of English poverty. 

Here is one more proof that philological fact is 
stranger than philological fiction, which we must 
further acknowledge in tracing, as we may, the 
radical identity of garret with words having so 
little in common as galaxy, lacteal, café-au-lait, 
lettuce, and milk.* A. SmytHe PatmMer. 

Leacroft, Staines. 





Micwaet Servetvus.—The biographerof Richard 
Rothe and translator of Bunsen’s life (with addi- 
tions), the Church historian Fr. Nippold, has lately, 
in a most exhaustive article, reviewed all recent 
publications on Servetus (Jenaer Literaturzei- 
tung, 1879, art. 410, col. 433-43). I add the 
titles of some books and articles which I have 
taken down as they came under my eye. H. Tollin, 
Dr. Martin Luther und Dr. M. Servet: eine 
Quellenstudie, Berlin, 1875, 8vo. pp. 61 (reviewed 
in Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1876, No. 11). K. 
Brunnemann, M. S. eine actenmissige Darstellung 
seines 1553 in Genf gefiihrten Criminalprocesses, 
Berlin, 1865, 4to. Tollin, Servet’s Jugend (Zeit- 
schrift f. hist. Theol., 1875, pp. 545-616). A. 
Chauvet, Etude sur le Systime Théologique de S., 
Strasb., 1867. Calvini Opera (the Brunswick 
edition, in course of publication). G. Ch. B. 
Piinjer, De M. 8. doctrina, Jena, Dufft, 1876, 
8vo. pp. iv and 110, Tollin, Servet’s Lehre von 
der Gotteskindschaft (in Zeitschr. f. prot. Theol., 
1876, pp. 421-50). Tollin, Servet’s Teufelslehre 
(in Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol., 1876, pp. 371- 
387). Tollin, Ph. Melanchthon u. M. 8.: eine 
Quellenstudie, Berlin, 1876, 8vo. pp. 198. Tollin, 
Das Lehrsystem M. Servet’s, I. Die vier ersten 
Lehrphasen, Giitersloh, 1876, 8vo. pp. xv and 250. 
Tollin, M. Servet’s Dialoge von der Dreieinigkeit 
(in Studien u. Kritiken, 1877, pp. 301-7). Tollin, 
M. Servet’s Toulouser Leben (Zeitschr. f. wiss. 
Theol., 1877, pp. 342-86). Tollin, Servet’s 


* The above note is an extract from my promised 
Dictionary of Words corrupted by False Derivation, 
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Sprachkenntnisse (Zeitschr. f. luth. Theol., 1877, | 


pp. 608-37). Tollin, Charakterbild M. Servet’s, 
erlin, 1876. Kauwerau, Luther u. seine Bezie- 
hungen zu Servet (in Studien u. Kritiken, 1878, 

479-98). R. Willis, The Christianismi 
Restitutio of Servetus (Atheneum, April 27, 1878, 
3 541). In that excellent fortnightly journal, 
schiirer’s Theolog. Literaturzeitung for Sept. 13 of 
this year, Bernh. Piinjer of Jena, an excellent 
authority, reviews Dr. Willis’s book, Servetus and 
Calvin (Lond., King & Co., 1877), and also vols. 
ii. and iii. (1878) of Tollin, Das Lehrsystem M. 
Servet’s. Willis overlooked K. Brunnemann’s 
book, and also L. Cologny’s L’ Antitrinitarisme « 
Genive (Geneva, 1873). “In Servetus he greatly 
over-estimates the divine and under-estimates the 
man,” Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


Porr’s “ Dunctap.”—In the earlier volumes of 
“N. & Q.” there are many valuable notes and 
remarks relating to the Dunciad ; more especially 
in 1* 8. x. 477, 497, 517, and 1* 8. xii. 161, there 
are some excellent bibliographical articles, full of 
information respecting the first editions. At the 
present time, however, if any one wants to get a 
complete knowledge of the subject, he must search 
through fifteen indexes and refer to thirty-four 
separate articles. As several correspondents have 
recently expressed a special-interest in Pope’s 
literary disputes, they would perhaps be willing to 
aid in an attempt to complete the bibliography of 
the first issues of the Dunciad, those of the year 
1728. 
I believe the editions of the Dunciad of 1728 
are chiefly distinguished by eight typographical 
peculiarities, namely :— 
1. Bk. i. p. 1, 1.1, Book for Books. 
2. Bk. i. p. 5, foot-note, Interludes for Enterludes, 
Bk. i. p. 6, 1. 94, D——n for D——s. 
Bk. ii. p. 15, 1. 2, final letter f displaced. 
. li. p. 22, foot-note, Curl in the Pillory, 
Bk. ii. p. 23, 1. 159, Spirits for Spirts. 
Bk. ii. p. 46, foot-note, * Dr. Faustus, &c. 
Bk. ii. p. 52, note, Advertisement of Dudness. 
Six distinct issues have been described, which 
may be readily known by reference to the above- 
mentioned typographical peculiarities, as follows : 
A. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6.—12mo., London. 
B. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6.—8vo., London. 
C. 3, 4, 8.—12mo., London. 
D. 5.—12mo., second edit., London. 
DD. 5. 7.—12mo., third edit., London. 
E. 3, 5.—12mo., Dublin. 
If those who have copies of the Dunciad of 1728 
will examine them in reference to these peculiarities, 
— other issues or editions may be ascertained. 

find in my own collection one to add, which may 
be described as— 

CC. 2, 3, 8.—12mo., London, owl frontispiece. 

I may also add to the description of DD., given 
by Mr. Troms from an imperfect copy (1* S. 


PN MOP 
wo 
¥ 





xii. 161), that it has the same owl frontispiece 
as A and B, and that it ends with 1. 286 on p. 51, 


Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


“Super-Attar.”—A misused designation which 
frequently occurs is the use of “super-altar” to 
designate the shelf or ledge which is very com- 
monly placed on the altar to receive the cross, 
vases, and candlesticks. It means quite another 
thing. Bergier explains the use of the super- 
altar, or portable altar, in Dict. de Théol., Paris, 
1873, tom. i. p. 224 :— 

“ Depuis qu'il n’a plus été permis d'offrir que sur des 
autels consacrés, on a fait des autels portatifs, pour s’en 
servir dans les lieux oi il n'y a point d’autel solide con- 
sacré; Hinemar et Bede [? Hust. Lccl., v. 16] en font 
mention. A la place d’autels portatifs, les Grecs se 
servent de linges bénits qu’ils nomment dyripivow 
[see Suicer, s.v.] c’est & dire, qui tiennent lieu d’autels,” 

Mr. Parker, in his Glossary of Terms used in 
Gothie Architecture, Oxf., 1845, vol. i. p. 13, 
observes :— 

** Altar is a term also applied to a small portable tablet 
serving for the consecration of the elements when 
required to be consecrated away from a proper altar in 
a church or chapel. It was called ‘super-altare’ and 
‘ upper altar.’......A licence from the Pope seems to have 
been necessary to entitle any one to have a portable 
altar.” 

The following instances of the use of this name 
are mentioned :— 

In 1399 Thomas Ughtred leaves to the chantry 
of Kexby a vestment, “cum omni apparatu altari 
meo portatili pertinente” (Test. Ebor., p. 244). 

In 1351 Thomas de Hoton leaves to Sir William 
his chaplain one “ super-altare ” (ib., p. 65). 

In 1404 Walter Berghe leaves to the guild of 
St. George “unum super-altare de blakegete [jet]” 
(ib., p. 334). 

“Unum super-altare lapideum” (Inventory of 
Crown Jewels, 3 Edw. III., Archeol., vol. x. 
p. 248). 

Mr. Scudamore refers to their use in travelling 
as well as for the sick, and mentions a special 
work, J. B. Gatticus, De Oratoriis Domesticis, et 
de Usu Altaris Portatilis, ed. J. A. Assemani, Rom., 
1770. It has also been supposed, but Bingham 
rejects the supposition, that St. Basil refers to 
portable altars when he says of Eustathius:— 

Ta BacrAciSov rod TadAaydvos Ovovarrypia 
dverpeve rapwv tiv [lapAayoviay "Evordbus, 
Kal ért idSiwv tpare{av éAcctovpye.—Ep. cli. 
§ 3, tom. iii. p. 387 B., Ben. Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Tue Derisirion or a GentLeMAN.—Nothing 
is more difficult, few things more useful, than 
a correct definition, and, as a consequence, hardly 
anything more rare. It would be extremely in- 
teresting, and perhaps not less useful, to group 
together the definitions of the character of a gentle- 
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man to be found scattered up and down in litera- 
ture, and I think the following, by the lamented 
Whyte-Melville, from the first chapter of General 
Bounce, may take rank with any :— 

“Our own idea is, that neither birth, nor riches, nor 
education, nor manner suffice to constitute a gentleman ; 
and that specimens are to be found at the plough, the 
Joom, and the forge, in the ranks and before the mast, 
as well as in the officers’ mess-room, the learned pro- 
fessions, and the Upper House itself. To our fancy 
a gentleman is courteous, kindly, brave, and high- 
principled, considerate towards the weak, and self- 

d amongst the strong. High-minded and unselfish, 
*he does to others as he would they should do unto him,’ 
and shrinks from the meanness of taking advantage of 
his neighbour, man or woman, friend or foe, as he would 
from the contamination of cowardice, duplicity, tyranny, 
or any other blackguardism. Sans peur et sans reproche, 
he has a ‘lion’s courage with a woman’s heart,’ and such 
aone, be ke in peer’s robes or a ploughman’s smock— 
backing before his sovereign or delving for his bread—we 
deem a very Bayard for chivalry, a very Chesterfield for 
good breeding and good sense,” 

James Hooper. 
Denmark Hill, S.E. 


Nores on THE HERALDIC GLASS FORMERLY AT 
Warxwortu Castie, BaAnBuRY, AND NOW AT 
Hassop Hatt, Derpysuire.—I am anxious to 
draw attention to this glass, because in some 
respects it is perhaps unique, and because the 
assistance of competent authorities is desired to 
elucidate its history and heraldry. I may safely 
say this is the first time it has been brought under 

mbi notice. The glass is Elizabethan or 

acobean, but the very best of that period. The 
aspect of the heraldic animals leaves nothing to be 
desired, and the white and gold of four medallions 
especially are exquisite. The sparkle of the gold 
and jewelled crowns, and of a crowned dove bear- 
ing a crowned sceptre and spray of red and white 
roses in its claws, is worth special notice. 

Nothing is now known concerning the history 
of the glass except that “it came from Warkworth,” 
when that fine old castle was shamefully and need- 
lessly pulled down about 1805. When and by 
whom Warkworth was built there are no records 
left, but it is believed to have been the property 
of the Wahuls, or their successors the Chetwodes. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century it was 
purchased by Philip Holman, of London, and his 
son made a very high alliance with Lady Anas- 
tacia Stafford Howard. The glass in question, 
therefore, is believed to be Chetwode. There are 
twenty-five shields, mostly of eight to upwards of 
twenty quarterings and impalings ; four exquisite 
medallions in white and gold, and two large crests, 
one a lion or, the other a griffin gules, on a tesse- 
lated pavement. The shields vary in shape; eight 
are what may be called plain. Some are large 
ovals, with earls’ coronets and the Garter ; others, 
especially the gold medallions, have royal crowns 
and show the red rose of England in the centre. 








All are of from six to twenty quarterings, so that 
at a rough guess there are about 200 families 
represented. The glass has in places suffered from 
ill usage, and colours seem rubbed off, but, 
saving these blemishes, it is in a wonderful state 
of preservation, and is now, at least, valued as a 
priceless treasure. We must, however, thank for 
this those who, nearly half a century ago, put it 
up in the magnificent oak dining-room where it 
now is, viz., the late lamented owner and his 
widow. 

No. 1. Sackville, first Earl of Dorset, K.G.—Or 
and gules, a bend vair, coronet and Garter. 

No. 2. Stanley, Earl of Derby, K.G.—1. Arg., 
bend az., three stags’ heads caboshed or ; 2. Eyre, 
probably a modern repair; 3. Isle of Man, Manx 
legs on gules ; 4. Warren, Earl of, Chequé or and az. ; 
5. Strange of Knockin, Gules, two lions pass. arg.; 
6. Wydville, Earl Rivers, Gules and arg.; 7. 
Mohun, Or, cross engrailed sable; 8. Montalt, 
Az., lion ramp. arg. Over all, on an escutcheon 
of pretence, grand quarters quarterly: 1 and 4, 
Barré of eight gules and arg., over all a lion ram- 
paut or; 2 and 3, Quarterly, az., a cross fleury or; 
gules, twelve ermines en lozange. I shall be glad 
if any one will tell me to whom this escutcheon 
of pretence refers. Is it the Earl of Cumberland, 
whose daughter one of the Earls of Derby married ? 
I found the arms as given in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1853, p. 1284, of great use; the shields 
correspond with the blazon given by the king-at- 
arms, temp. Eliz. Some of those wanting in the 
above, which has only eight coats, appear in 
another shield further on. In some cases the 
tinctures are different, especially in the Stanley 
crest, eagle and child, which here is sable and a 
sort of brown, instead of or and gules, as in Burke. 
See the long heraldic notice of the arms granted 
by Sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter, to the younger 
branches of the house of Derby, temp. Elizabeth, 
at the end of the pedigree of Stanley of Cross 
Hall, Lancaster. 

As I have no county history of Northampton, 
I shall be glad if any one who has will assist me in 
tracing Warkworth and its curious heraldic glass. 
There is a large stone shield of many quarters, 
formerly on the front of the castle, now in a cottage 
garden, but I did not, unfortunately, take a note 
of them when I last saw it. Scorvs. 

P.S.—The other shields will be taken at a future 
period. 

[In a work entitled Ludlow and the Lords Marchers 
(London, 1841, no author’s name, but preface signed 

. H. C.) occurs the following blazon of the arms of 
“Henry [fourth] Earle of Darby, Counsellor here, 15th 
Sept., 1586” :—1. Arg., on a bend az. three bucks’ 
heads cabossed or (Stanley) ; 2. Or, on a chief indented 
az. three plates (Lathom) ; 3. Gu., three legs in armour 
conjoined in the fesse point, spurred and garnished or 
(Man); 4. Chequy or and az. (Warren); 5. Gu., two 
lione passant guardant arg. (Strange) ; 6. Arg., a fess and 
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canton conjoined gu. (Widvile) ; 7. Arg., a cross engr. sa. 
(not identified) ; 8. Arg.,a lion rampant...(not identified). 
An escotcheon of pretence imperfectly described (1 and 4, 
Barry of ten arg. and gu.; 2 and 3, Arg., a cross potent 
gu., quartered with...) ama to have borne the arms 
of Brandon, quartering Willoughby and Bec.” We give 
the entire shield on »ccount of certain differences from 
our correspondent’s blazon, which may partly be due to 
the fact that the glass has utidergone reparation. As to 
Woodville or Wydville, however, we prefer Mr. Boutell's 
blazon to that given in Ludlow and the Murchers, while 
the formula used by Scotus is obviously imperfect. ] 


Ravuntow (or Rovton 7?) Priory, co. Starrorp. 
—TI have occasionally met with this priory written 
touton in ancient documents. Tanner (Notitia 
Monastica) also says that it was formerly called 
Routhon. The Latin equivalent was De Sartis, 
the old French Des Essarts. It occurs also as 
Ronton, Raunton, Ranton.* There is no doubt 
that by all these varied expressions we must under- 
stand the same well-known priory, whose tower 
stands still on the estate of the Earl of Lichfield. 
Tanner, in giving the various changes, concludes 
with “olim Routhon.” When we consider that 
this form sounds like the Anglo-Saxon word 
wrotan (see Bosworth’s Dict., s.v., and the cognate 
words), which is equivalent to the German ausrotten 
or ausreuten; when we see that the Latin equi- 
valent selected to replace it meant the same thing 
in this country, and that it still means the same 
thing generally abroad wherever the French language 
is spoken ; when we also remember how commonly 
in reading ancient documents the n and the u are 
confounded,—I say that, having all these considera- 
tions present to us (and one is hardly sufficient), 
we may perhaps affirm that the right name, in 
spite of the modern persistent change of vowel, is 
Routon or Roughton, as Tanner affirmed it to have 
anciently been (olim). If so, we gain from the 
tooth of time the fact that the land given by the 
founder, Robert, son of Noel, was land reclaimed 
from x wood or forest, and that the priory itself 
stood upon an essart. I may add that the obser- 
vant topographer may find corroborative evidence 
in the very features of the district at the present 
day. It is fair, however, to add that Mr. Beamont 
has recently published an ancient document (a bull 
of Innocent 1IT.), in which the place seems to have 
been written Raunton. T. J. M. 
Stafford. 


Morro or S#rewssury Scnoor.— When 
visiting Shrewsbury some weeks ago, I copied 
down the following motto from over the principal 
entrance, exactly as here transcribed, except that 
the original is in capitals: giAopaijs éav is 
éoi) toAvpabyjs. I thought it strange that sach 
forms as »js for yjs and é0) for éoy should occur 
in the motto of a school that has been so long 
deservedly celebrated for proficiency in Greek. 


* Rantone, Domesday. 


Iam curious to know whether any one else ever 
noticed these errors and called attention to them? 
C. 8. J. 


ANECDOTE or ARcuBISHOP BaLpwin.—The late 
Mr. Thomas Wright printed from the Arundel 
MS., No, 52, f. 113 verso, the following anecdote : 

“ Baldewynus abbas monachus, postea archiepiscopus, 
carnes non comedit, a quo queedam vetula quesivit an 
carnes comederet, qui respondit se carnes non comedere. 
At illa, ‘ Falsum est, domine, quia carnem meam comedisti 
usque ad ossa, et sanguinem meum potasti usque ad cor, 
Ecce quam macilenta sum! przpositi tui abstulerunt 
vaccam meam, quam unicam habui, qua sustentabar ego 
et pueri mei.’ Cui archiepiscopus, ‘ Faciam tibi restitui 
vaccam, et cavebo mihi ab hujusmodi esu carnium.’”"— 
Selection of Latin Stories, edited by Thomas Wright, 
Percy Society, 1842, p. 30. 

Mr. Wright conjectures the hero of this 
story to be Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1184, the preacher of the crusade in which Richard 
Cceur de Lion became famous. The anecdote is 
not given by Dr. Hook in his fine portraiture of 
Baldwin in the Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, ii. 540. It is, however, quite in keeping 
with the saintly character of the wan. 

Witiiam E, A. Axoy, 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell, Manchester. 


Cuttp’s Bank AND ITs Sien, THE “ Maricotp.” 
—Inest sua gratia nugis. On this plea I hope 
you will allow me to make the following remark. 
On the occasion of the late disappearance of Temple 
Bar there was a good deal of talk about Child’s Bank 
and its sign, the “ Marigold.” But it seems to have 
struck nobody that this sign is a misnomer. Even 
in the recently commenced republication of Thorn- 
bury and Walford’s Old and New London it passes 
muster without a challenge. Now the flower it 
represents can be nothing but a sunflower, as is 
clearly indicated by the motto which surrounds it, 
AINSI MON AME. This would have no meaning 
with a marigold, but expresses a popular fallacy 
concerning the sunflower, which is said always to 
turn its face towards the sun. The sign, then, is 
simply one of those devices in which the seven- 
teenth century delighted. Perhaps I shall not be 
far wrong if I ascribe to the sign a French origin, 
which supposition is borne out by the language of 
the motto. If so, it might have figured in some 
pageant in honour of Louis XIV., who modestly 
took the sun for his emblem. But this is specula- 
tion ; that the so-called marigold is a sunflower is 
a fact. We 
[The question as to whether the sunflower turns its 
dise with the sun has been thoroughly exhausted, and 
recently, in“ N. & Q.” See 5 S, viii. 348, 375, 431, 497; 
x. 14, 156, 352; xi. 58, 132, 178, 217, 258.] 


Booxs nor iN THE British Museum (ante, 
pp. 245, 266, 286.)—Tapping’s edition of Manlove. 

am obliged to Pror. Skeat for the reminder as 
to Tapping’s Derbyshire Mining Terms, published 
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by the English Dialect Society, but the book I 

originally mentioned was that published by Mr. 

Tapping in 1852, and reviewed in “N. & Q.,” in 

vol, v. p. 69 (Jan. 17, 1852). The Derbyshire 

barmote has, of course, no connexion with the 

burlieman. G. L. Gomme. 
Castelnau, Barnes. 


Two Watertoo Vetrerans.—The Dover Ex- 

ess of Oct. 3 records the death of these two : 

ield-Marshal Sir Wm. Rowan, G.C.B., at Bath, 

Sept. 26, aged ninety, and John Holliday, at 
Woolwich, Sept. 25, aged ninety-two. 2 
G. C. 


Basingstoke. 


“History oF THE Mutiny at SPpiTHeap, 
1842”: Gzorce Roserts.—I cut the following 
note from “ A Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. . 
on sale by James Aston, 7, Vinegar Yard, W.C., 
No. 19 (1879),” art. 232 :— 

“ History of the Mutiny at Spithead and the Nore, 
portrait, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d., 1842. 

“ Autograph note on half titke—‘I compiled this book 
from various documents for Mr. Neale, Barrister-at Law, 
Oxford Circuit. Mr. Serjeant Allen had essayed to do 
it for 202., but banded tue business over to me. Mr. 
Neale put in all his Radicalism, and expunged as much 
as he could of my Toryism; he wrote a great deal of 
Trash and more bad Enyglish.-— George Roberts.” 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


ueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Anprew Marveti.—In reading the large 
three-volume 4to. edition of Marvell, I have come 
across two very curious misprints (for so I am 
satisfied they are) in The Mower against Gardens. 
These same misprints occur in the American, and 
also in Murray’s, editions of Marvell. Is the 
right reading found in any edition? The mower 
is complaining of the luxury of gardens and the 
way in which flowers get altered :— 

“ With strange perfumes he did the roses taint, 

And flowers themselves were taught to paint. 

The tulip white did for complexion seek, 

And learned to interline its cheek. 

Its union root they then so high did hold, 

That one was for a meadow sold ; 

Another world was searched through oceans new 

To find the marble of Peru.” 
Surely both “union” and “ marble” are nonsense, 
and we should read “onion” and “ marvel” of 
Peru, a well-known garden plant. H. A. B. 


_Witrram Mores: Sir Ricwarp Derasere, of 
Kinnersley, co. Hereford, who died 1513, had two 
wives and sixteen children. First wife Ann, daugh- 





ter of James Tuchet, Lord Audley, by whom he had 
his heir and three daughters. The second, Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Mores, Serjeant of the Hall 
to King Henry VII., by whom he had his ultimate 
heir, Senacur Delabere, and eleven other children. 
From what family did this William Mores spring? 
Is there any book that will give information 
whereby his true parentage might be found ? 
Jonny Macteay, 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


A PassaGeE 1n Tennyson's “ Loros-EATERS.”— 
At a meeting at Hereford, on Sept. 26, the Bishop 
of Ely, in speaking of his pleasure at being present, 
said that there was also pleasure 
“in coming certainly from the fen lands to a land of 
hills. He did not know, when he came from the factories 
of Leeds to Hereford, he appreciated the beauty of the 
scenery so much as when he came from the flat fens. 
But he must not say so much against the fens without 
saying there was something to be said forthem. The 
fen land was the scene of some of the poetry of Tenny- 
son. In the first place, he believed that some of the 
phenomena which he described were to be seen there. 
In the Lotos-eaters he said :— 

‘They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon, upon the shore.’ 
He believed that was possible, and possible only in the 
fen country, where, owing to the utter absence of hills, 
the sun and moon might at certain times be seen exactly 
at the eame level above the horizon—literally opposite 
one another.” 

Can Canon Rawnsley or any other Lincolnshire 
commentator on Tennyson, confirm the bishop's 
statement ? I would further ask, Is the bishop’s 
interpretation of the passage to be accepted as 
correct? Instead of topography and geography, 
should not “between the sun and moon” have 
reference to the time of day? Does it not mean 
twilight ?—the twilight of that land where “ it 
seemed always afternoon,” and to which Byron’s 
famous description of twilight would apply, “that 
heavenliest hour of heaven” (Don Juan, canto iii.). 
The land of the Lotos-eaters was a land full of hills 
and mountains, and very unlike to a scene in the 
Lincolnshire fens. CurusBert Bebe. 


Lines By Rosert Burns (?).—A friend in 
Edinburgh has just sent me the following lines, 
purporting to be by R. Burns :— 

“ On seeing a Fair Rider on a Lean Ill-fuvoured Horse, 
O bonnie lass, it grieves me sair 
To see thee thus alane 
Upon that lean and wretched beast 
That’s nought but skin and bane ! 
But in the changing scenes of life 
Let this thy comfort be— 
When thou ’rt reduced to skin and bane,” &c. 
The above seems to me quite unworthy of Burns. 
The fifth line is copied from a well-known hymn. 
Can any correspondent throw some light on the 
authorship ? Cc. 8. J. 
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“Locgstey Hauu.”—The line, 
‘ That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things,” 
is generally said to have been adopted in idea 
from Dante. Has it been noticed that Chaucer, 
in Troylus and Cresseyde, gives the following lines ? 
“ For, of fortunes scharp adversite, 
The worst kynde of infortune is this, 
A man to have been in prosperite, 
And it remember, whanne it passid is.” 
Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


BarTHoLomMew Paman, 1724.—There was a 
twopenny paper called the T'rue Briton, published 
twice a week in 1723-4—I believe in all seventy- 
four numbers, commencing June 3, 1723, and 
ending on Feb. 17, 1724. This led to a counter 
publication called the Briton, which came out 
once a week, and of which there appear to have 
been thirty numbers between Aug. 7, 1723, and 
Feb. 26, 1724. The latter is said to have been 
written by Bartholomew Paman, and a MS. note 
in my copy states that he was of the Temple, and 
that he died in July, 1724. The name is not 
mentioned in Watt, Lowndes, Allibone, or Phillips. 
Is anything known of him, and was he a son of 
Dr. Henry Paman, who was Public Orator at 
Cambridge in 1672? Epwarp Sotty. 


Otp Frexycn Encravinc.—The other day a 
friend showed me in a portfolio a large engraving, 
16in. by 14in., very well executed, and asked me to 
inquire whether it was of any value. The margin, 
with the inscription and artist’s and engraver’s 
names, had been cut away, but it had very much 
the appearance of one of Ouvrier’s engravings after 
Schenau. / fine, handsome woman is represented 
in a large bedroom beautifully furnished. She is 
seated on a high-backed chair, habited in the 
fashionable attire of the days of Louis XV., wearing 
a dress having short sleeves, laced at the ends, 
reaching to the elbows, and thrown open in front, 
in order to display the loose corset and the rich 
velvet petticoat beneath. Her hair is powdered, 
turned back over a cushion, and crowned with a 
small lace cap. In her right hand she holds 
a large birch rod, with which she has evidently 
been recently whipping two children, a boy and 
a girl, who stand before her, and her left hand is 
laid upon her knee. On the floor lie a broken fan 
and a torn book, and a lady’s hoop hangs on a nail 
on the wall. F. B. 


Hemtock.— What is the meaning and source of 
the name hemlock, as applied in the Northern 
United States and Canada to a species of spruce- 
fir, Pinus Canadensis, Linn.? The tree has no 

int of likeness to our well-known umbelliferous 

emlock. Henry Trimen. 


“Tae Ruecsy Miscetiaxyy,” 1845.—Who was 
the editor of this academic periodical, published by 





Crossley & Billington, Rugby? It was dedicated 
to the present Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
at that time Head Master of Rugby. F. D. M. 
and M. N. T. are the signatures of two of the con- 


tributors. R. Ives, 
Edinburgh. 


Joux Locxe.—In The Poetical Note-Book, by 
George Wentworth, 1824, at p. 67, occur ten 
lines “ To Oliver Cromwell,” and signed “Locke” : 

“ A peaceful sway the great Augustus bore 

Over what great Julius gained by arms before ; 

Julius was all in martial trophies crowned ; 

Augustus for his peaceful art renowned ; 

Rome calls them great, and makes them deities : 

That for his valour, this his policies. 

You, mighty prince, than both are greater far, 

Who rule in peace that world you gained in war. 

You sure from heaven a finished hero fell, 

Who thus alone two pagan gods excel.” 
Is this by John Locke, and is there any other 
verse extant from his pen? It is evidently bya 
man who can think and write, and had read 
Dryden, but of poetry there is none. The politics 
might be those of the author of a tractate on 
toleration. We might add— 

Enough of heroes, Locke, you ’ve said to suit us ; 

The want of England in this case was Brutus, 

C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Gerorce Lesty, M.A., Rector or Wirrrine, 
1684, anp Minister or Otyey, 1699.—This 
author wrote Divine Dialogues (“ Dives’ Doom,” 
“Sodom’s Flames,” and “ Abraham’s Faith,” with 
their respective histories in verse in dramatic 
form) and Joseph Reviv'd, 12mo., 1684 ; Israel's 
Troubles and Triumphs, 1699. In the first he 
pleads for the Earl of Westmoreland’s patronage, 
“not that I think it worthy your lordship’s accept- 
ance, being the frozen conception of one born in a 
cold climate,” &c., from which, and his name, it 
may be inferred that he was a Scot. Wanted any 
other references to him. J. 0. 


Rev. Dr. Totpersvry, circa 1600.—Informa- 
tion is requested concerning Rev. Dr. Tolderbury, 
beneficed in the English Church about 1600 in the 
vicinity of East Stafford, co. Berks. His daughter 
Elizabeth married Rev. John Prince, of said parish, 
and one of their sons (John) emigrated to America 
in 1637, and another (Francis) was a merchant in 
London. Any notes whatever of these two ministers 
will be gladly welcomed. 

Cuartes E. Banks, M.D. 

Portland, Me., U.S.A. 

P.S.—Can any of your readers refer me to some 

account of the Gendall family ? 


“Tre Rise AND Fatt or THE IRISH Natioy,” 
By Sir Jonan Barrineton.—Can any one i- 
form me as to the historical value of this worl 
and why the book was printed and published in 
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Paris and not in England? It was printed by 
G. G. Bennis, Paris, 1833. Has it ever been 
republished in England ? 

E. Leaton BLEenxrysorpr. 


Taz Works or Josepnvus.—I have come across 
a very old edition, dated 1609. If any corre- 

ndent will enlighten me as to its rarity and 
value I shall be glad. The following words, 
accompanied by a good deal of ornamentation, 
compose the title-page :— 

“The Famous and Memorable Works of Josephus, a 
Man of much Honour and Learning among the Jews. 
Faithfully translated out of the Latin and French by 
Tho. Lodge, Doctor in Physicke. Bernardus, Epistola ad 

rium, &c. Printed by Humfrey Townes for G. 

Bishop, S. Waterson, and Tho, Adams, 1609.” Folio, 
812 pp., with table of contents. 
And at the end of the venerable and bulky volume 
is the imprint, “ Printed at London by Humfrey 
Townes, dwelling on Bredstreete hill at the signe 
of the Starre.” Tuos. Press. 

25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


Gambier Famity.—I shall be glad of any infor- 
mation about this family previous to the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, when Nicholas Gambier 
fled to England. Ep. GamsBrer-Howe. 

51, Earl’s Court Square, 8. W. 


A Curious Errraru.—Have you ever seen or 
heard of the following curiously suggestive, if not 
actually ludicrous, epitaph ?— 

“ Here lies Moll 

Toll-oll 

A rejoicing husband.” 
I¢ came to me through a chaplain on the Bengal 
ecclesiastical establishment, who heard it uttered, 
ashe assured me, at a dinner-table, during a dis- 
cussion on such things, with his usual dry humour, 
by the late Bishop Milman of Calcutta. 

W. C. 

Sir Rocer Swynyerton was summoned to 
Parliament as a baron by writ in the year 1338. 
Two points are noticeable about this creation. 
1, Baron Swynnerton died a few months after the 
writ was issued, and there is just a possibility that 
he never took his seat. 2. His eldest son and 
successor was a priest, who was succeeded in turn 
by a younger brother, a knight. As the barony 
was not revived in either of the sons, may I ask 
whether it lapsed because the eldest son and heir 
was in holy orders, or because the seat could never 
have been occupied? Or could there have been 
any other reason ? TORBELA. 

Punjab, India. 


A Curious Sicy.—The quaintness of many of 
signs one sees in Holland is well known. 
Upon a house facing the Spaarne, at Haarlem, I 
saw one carved in stone, and representing four 











soldiers riding upon the back of one horse. | the deceased nobleman was “hujus comitatts 


Underneath runs the legend: INDE. VIER. HEEMS. 
KINDEREN . ANNO . 1609. How may this be inter- 
preted ? Harry Hems. 


“ Pick ”"=Vomit.—Can any of your philological 
readers give me the derivation or origin of the 
word “ pick,” meaning to vomit, commonly used 
among the poorer classes of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire? It is always an intransitive verb, e.g. 
“ The child picks very much.” W. SyKzs. 


“Griaccep” : “Tewine”: “ Boxrnc.”—What 
is the derivation of the above words, used in this 
village? “I have not glagged my eyes on you a 
long time.” “ He is always tewing about” (in the 
sense of “meddling,” I take it). ‘How he bokes!” 
(How eager he is !) James Foster. 

Authorpe Rectory, Louth, Lincolnshire. 


Wituiam Fapen, os. 1783.—Can you give me 
through “ N. & Q.” any account of William Faden, 
who died in 1783? He was the original printer of 
the Public Ledger. Full particulars of his life and 
work will oblige. Did he write as well as print 
any works, and, if so, what ? J. 


Dustin Dotts.—What were these? John Galt, 
in his Annals of the Parish, mentions them as 
having been for sale in the village in 1790. 

We a ee 

“ AppLEe-carT.”— Brogden gives this as a 
Lincolnshire word for “the human frame.” Can 
any one explain this? A. Suytue PaLMer. 

Leacroft, Staines, 


Tue Surname “ Horopriy.”—I want to trace 
the occurrence of this surname in the Midland 
Counties between 1700 and 1820, and shall be 
glad of any information. G. 


IrmveRARY OF Roaps, 1644.—I wish to know 
the precise direction a certain road in Hampshire 
took at this date. Canany of your readers mention 
a book or map where I can find it? H. G. C. 


Tae Miniature Painter Spencer.—Was the 
Christian name of this painter, who died 1763, 
Jarvis or George? A picture dated 1755 is signed 
“G. Spencer.” G. Barry Hayter. 


Sir Isaac Newron on Metaruysics.—May I 
ask whether some correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
cannot be found to answer the query put by 
Zeteres in 3" §. xii. 295, asking what authority 
there was for the assertion that the phrase, “O 
physics, beware of metaphysics,” was “a favourite 
saying ” of Sir Isaac Newton ? 

Ep. Marsa. 

Prasut—Lorp Lievtenant.—In the inscrip- 
tion on the magnificent monument of the late Lord 
Lyttelton, in Worcester Cathedral, it is stated that 
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Presul,” meaning, no doubt, lord lieutenant. 
Is there any authority for this use of the word 
presulf In at least one epitaph in the same 
cathedral, and in several epitaphs in other 
cathedrals, it is used as the title of a bishop. It 
ean hardly be right to apply it to both these 
dignities. A. H, A. Hamitron. 


Baron or Rosmrrat.—In Roberts’s Social 
History of the Southern Counties, p. 128, allusion 
is made to a pilgrimage to St. Jago de Cempostella, 
in 1466, by “the Baron of Rosmital, an account 
of which is now extant.” Where is this account 


to be found ? Pau. Q. Karkeex. 
Torquay. 


“Lyra Memortatis.”—What is the name of 
the author of this book, and can the date of its 
publication be given? Just twenty years ago the 
church of Framingham Pigot, near Norwich, was 
thoroughly restored, and some lines upon its re- 
opening on Sept. 15, 1859, appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 
2™4 §, viii. 428, said to be by the author of Lyra 
Memorialis. They appeared in its pages for the 
first time, and, as it appears, on the only occasion, 
for they do not seem to have been printed else- 
where. There are seven verses, each containing 
four lines. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


AvutTnors or Quoratioys Wantep.— 
Where can I get a perfect version of an old Free- 
masons’ song commencing — 
“ You, brethren all, who wish to know 
How Masonry first began, 
"Twas in the garden of Paradise, 
Where Adam first he sprang.” 
Hermes. 
“ And give to May, that peevish maid, 
Fair June’s undoubted right. 
The minx shall for your folly's sake 
Still prove herself » shrew ; 
Shall make your scribbling fingers ache, 
And pinch your noses blue,” 
Frepreric Hepsory. 


Replies. 


AVOURE: AVOURIES. 
(5™ S. xii. 88, 153, 237, 273.) 

This is well explained by Cotgrave, who 
gives : “ Advouerte, adoption, also, the defence, 
patronage, protection of, undertaking, or answering 
for, oversight, or charge over, another.” Hence 
“to make avoure” in Spenser, F. Q., vi. 3, 48, is 
to defend, avouch. See also “ Avouerie” in Littré, 
who correctly derives it from avoué, representing 
the Lat. advocatus. Mr. Wepewoop is quite 


right in connecting this word with avouch and 
advocare. But he overlooks the fact that, just as 
F. lower represents both locare and laudare, so 
avouer represents both advocare and advotare. 








In the modern E. avow there is some confusion ; 
it has probably contracted something of the mean- 
ing of avouch, Still, it originally answered to that 
F. avouer which is given by Littré as being derived 
from & and vower, that is, from ad and votare, 
Ducange gives Low Lat. advovare as another form 
of advoare, where advovare clearly refers to vovere, 
not to vocare. The point is certainly a difficult 
one, which I think is due to much confusion be- 
tween the identical forms resulting from advocare 
and advotare, on passing into French. In giving 
the derivation of F. avouer from advotare, I follow 
Brachet, Littré, Scheler, and Raynouard. On the 
other hand, Diez cites advocare, and it is probable 
that, in some senses of the word, he is right. In 
considering, however, the English avow, we have 
to remember that it was constantly used as equi- 
valent to vow; see “ Avowe” in the Prompt. Parv., 
“ Avowe” in Palsgrave; and cf. Chaucer, (C. 7,, 
Group B., 334, Group C., 695, P. Plowman, A. vy. 
218. I still think that the English avow answers 
historically to advotare; but I know very well that 
Spenser’s avoure does not, but is rightly claimed 
for advocare, just as advowson represents Lat. 
advocationem. To return to avoure, we find the 
spellings avoerie, avowerie, in the Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, p. 146 and p. 101 ; also in Political Songs, 
ed. Wright, p. 189; and in Rob. of Brunne’s 
translation of Langtoft, pp. 180, 260. 
Waurter W. Seat. 

Spectat CoLLections AND Spectat CoLLectors 
(5% S. vi. 483, 544; vii. 40, 153, 294.)—As a hint 
of mine set this stone rolling, I offer two more 
suggestions. 

1. Local libraries should not only collect books 
specially concerning them, but also (as a prelimi- 
nary step) titles of such books. Readers of book 
catalogues would often send cuttings to this or 
that library, if they knew that they would be 
turned to account. I would recommend every 
special library to form slip catalogues, chronological 
and alphabetical, of all books (and articles in 
serials) which immediately concern it. Local news- 
papers would generally insert such lists by instal- 
ments in their columns, and if the desiderata were 
distinguished by an asterisk or some other mark, 
the demand would create a supply. Many a book 
or tract would be saved from destruction, and the 
donors would feel a personal interest in the col- 
lections to which they were giving completeness. 

2. My next suggestion follows naturally from s 
consideration of Mr. Earwaker’s experience 
among “ thousands of pamphlets, which it did not 
pay [the bookseller] to catalogue. And what 
rarities there were—scarce local sermons, privately 
printed pamphlets, early issues of local presses, 
sets of controversial pamphlets, &c.—waiting either 
for their appreciators to claim them, or to be sooner 
or later destroyed for waste paper!” We wants 
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newspaper (“Book Mart and Exchange”) exclu- 
sively devoted to bringing literary demand and 
supply together, and we want agents who should 
hunt for us the “attics” of booksellers. Here is 
an occupaticn for some few out of those millions of 
womankind who depend on their own exertions for 
a living. Joun E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


Coronet Paatre oF THE Death Warrant 
(5" S. xii. 47.)\—In Feb., 1648, Colonel Phaire 
and three other officers were “seized and impri- 
soned in several castles” in Ireland, by order of a 
council of war, for refusing to join Lord Inchiquin 
when, with the army of the Parliament in Munster, 
he declared for the king. Oct. 4, 1648, Parliament 
resolves that Lord Inchiquin’s son be sent to 
Ireland, to be exchanged for the English officers 
detained prisoners by his father. Dec., 1648, the 
gentlemen exchanged for Lord Inchiquin’s son 
land at Bristol, brought over by Admiral Penn; on 
the voyage they capture a Dutch ship of fourteen 
guns. Jan. 29, 1649, the death warrant is addressed 
to Colonels Hacker, Hunks, and Phayr. On the 
morning of the 30th Colonel Phaire was present 
at Whitehall, with Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, 
Hacker, Axtell, and Hunks, when the order to 
the executioner was drawn up. April, 1649, he 
raised the “Kentish Regiment” for service in 
Ireland. Nov., 1649, Youghal capitulated to him. 
He landed there with 500 men and _ proceeded 
overland to Cork, of which Cromwell made him 
governor, and appointed him one of the com- 
missioners for settling the affairs of Munster, the 
other commissioners being Lord Broghill, Sir W. 
Fenton, and Admirals Blake and Deane. From 
Youghal, Nov., 1649, he sent “earnest solicitations” 
to Lord Inchiquin, his former commander, to sur- 
render. Feb. 9, 1650, Cromwell writes a cha- 
racteristic letter to him as Governor of Cork. 
1654, he declared for the Parliament against the 
army. 1656, Henry Cromwell reports that the 
meetings of the Quakers are attended by Colonel 
Phaire and other chief officers. 1658, he married 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Thomas Herbert, 
of Tinterne, Bart., the author of Threnodia Caro- 
lina, the last attendant on the king, and the most 
devoted of his followers. May 18, 1660, he was 
carried prisoner, with a guard of fifty troopers, to 
Dublin from Cork, and sent to London, and com- 
mitted tothe Tower. July, 1661, he was permitted 
to leave the Tower for two months, to go to the 
country for the benefit of his health. Feb., 1662, 
was allowed to remain three months in the 
house of Sir Thomas Herbert in Petty France. 
1666, he was accused of being at the head of an 
intended insurrection in Munster. He got off, 
however, through the interest, it is supposed, of 
Lord Clancarty, whose life he is said to have saved 


Nov., 1682, his will was proved. He leaves his 
lands in Cork, Wexford, and Tipperary to be 
divided equally among his children; his gold 
plate, jewels, and household property, with 1,0001., 
he leaves to his wife ; and 1,000I. to each of his 
eight children. The will is dated Sept. 13, 1682, 
atid bears his arms, Gules, a fer de moulin argent, 
surmounted by a bendlet azure.* It is preserved 
in the Record Tower, Dublin. 

Three things in Colonel Phaire’s career are 
specially noticeable. The marriage of so staunch 
and uncompromising a republican with the daugh- 
ter of the king’s devoted follower, Sir Thomas 
Herbert, recalls the incident in Scott’s Woodstock 
where the Parliamentary colonel Everard marries 
the daughter of that ultra-Royalist Sir Harry Lee, 
of Ditchley, through whose influence he is saved 
at the Restoration. All those who assisted at the 
death of Charles suffered the utmost rigour of the 
law with the exception of Hunks, who saved him- 
self by giving evidence for the Crown. Colonel 
Phaire, who was as deeply compromised as any, 
was not only not tried, or produced as a witness, 
or kept long in prison, or deprived of his property, 
but was, on the contrary, leniently treated during 
his short confinement, and released without ap- 
parent punishment of any kind. That a few years 
later he should again be accused of plotting against 
the Crown, and again come off with impunity, 
testifies no less to his staunchness for “the cause ” 
than to the clemency of the Government. 

I am unable to throw any light on the birthplace 
or family of Colonel Phaire. There was a Colonel 
Henry Farr, “ Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of 
Warwick,” who fought on the king’s side, and 
distinguished himself at the siege of Colchester in 
1648. Fairfax was ordered to have him executed ; 
but his life seems to have been spared, for at the 
Restoration he was Governor of Lanyard Point, 
Suffolk. There are Farrs in Suffolk at the present 
day. At different times and places the name is 
variously spelt, viz. Fer, Fere, Ferre, Fayre, Fair, 
Fare, Farre, Phaer, Phayer, Phayre, Phear, &c. 
Cromwell’s letter to Colonel Phaire was, in 1843, 
“in the possession of Mrs. Tryon, of Stamford, to 
whom it was handed down from her great-grand- 
mother, Mrs. Judith Smith, of Liddington, in 
Rutland, who was the eldest daughter of Sir 





* The same arms, impaled with those of Herbert, Per 
pale azure and gules, three lions rampant argent, occur 
on the seal attached to the will of Elizabeth Phaire, hie 
widow, proved Nov. 7, 1698. Sir Guy de Ferre, Lord of 
Benhale, in the county of Suffolk, ¢. Ed. I., bore Gules, 
a fer de moline argent. over all» bendlet azure. “The 


military commanders Huncke and Phayer, appointed to 
superintend the bloody work, resisted alike the scoffings, 
the jests, and threats of Cromwell, and had their names 
scratched out of the warrant. The erasures may be seen 
to this day, not only in the warrant itself, but in all the 
fac-similes.”—Agnes Strickland, Life of Queen Henrietta 





when some soldiers were going to execute him. 


Maria, 
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Euseby Pelsant, of Clipston, in Northamptonshire, 
and Cadesby, in Leicestershire, by his first wife, 
Margaret Twisden, of Wye, in Kent” (Gent. Mag., 
March, 1843). Perhaps this may give some clue 
to the part of England to which Colonel Phaire 
belonged. I have met with the name of Fayr in 
Norfolk, and Phayre at Shrewsbury. The name 
has also recently turned up in America, where a 
Mr. Fair, of San Francisco, called the “ silver 
king,” is reported to be worth the fabulous sum of 
forty millions ! 

I subjoina list of the authorities from which I 
have derived my information: Carte’s Life of 
Ormonde; Whitelocke’s Memorials; Ludlow’s 
Memoirs; Thurloe’s State Papers; Rushworth’s 
Historical Collections ; Smith’s History of Cork; 
Howell’s State Trials; Calendar of State Papers, 
Charles IT. ; Calendar of Clarendon State Papers ; 
Carlyle’s Cromwell. H. B. 


Otp Houses witn Secret Coampers, &c. (5% 
S. xii. 248.)—The following extract from a State 
Paper in the Public Record Office will have some in- 
terest for A. F. in regard to the above subject. The 
paper is preserved among others relating to the 
rebellion of ’45, and obviously has reference to the 
search that was being made all over the country 
for suspected persons. Worksop Manor, as it then 
existed, is said to have been burnt down in 1761 ; 
but this bit of evidence of its curious construction 
seems well worth preserving :— 


“The Information and Examination of Margaret Brown- 
hill, taken upon Oath before Richard Bagshaw, the 
24th of Nov., 1745. 

“ Who says that nine years ago last spring, upon that 

Easter Monday, she, Catherine Marshall, and another 

oung woman went to Worsop Mannor to see Elisabeth 
jalkden, who lived as a servant with the Duke of 

Norfork (sic) there, and desiring to look at the house, the 

@aid Elisabeth Walkden she believed showed them most 

of the rooms in the house, and at last coming upon the 

leads of the house and walking there and looking about 
them, the said Elisabeth Walkden said she would let 
them see a greater variety than they had seen, upon 
which she raised up the edge of a sheet of lead with her 
knife till she got her fingers under it, and then she desired 
them to assist her to lift it up, which accordingly they 

did, and then under that she took up a trap door where 

there was a pair of stairs, which they went down intoa 

little room which was all dark, but the said Elisabeth 

Walkden opening the window shutt (sic) there was a fire- 

place, a bed, and a few chairs in the said room, and 

asking her what use that room was for she said it was 
to hide people in in troublesome times; then the said 

Elisabeth Walkden went to the side of the room next to 

the stair foot and opened a door in the wainscot about 

the middle of the height of the room, which they looked 
into, but it being dark they could not see anything in it, 
but the said Elisabeth Walkden said they could not go 
into it it was so full of arms, upon which the said Elisabeth 

Walkden shut the door and went up stairs,and then 

she shut the trap door and laid down the sheet of lead 

as it was before, which was so nice she could not discern 
it from another part of the leads, and believes she could 
not find it if she was there again. 


J. J.C. 








In the Manor House, Trent, near Sherborne, is a 
secret chamber, entered from one of the upper 
rooms through a sliding panel in the oak waing- 
coting, in which Charles II. lay concealed fors 
fortnight on his escape to the coast after the battle 
of Worcester. Trent is one of the most picturesque 
and interesting villages in Somerset. In its 
beautiful church is a chancel screen, said to have 
been brought from Glastonbury Abbey. 


W. R. Tare. 
New Athenzeum’Club. 


I remember the feeling of awe I experienced 
some ten years ago, when a boy, on being pointed 
out the entrance to a secret passage in the wall of 
the staircase, as well as a subterranean passage in 
the basement of Bromley Hall at Bromley-by-Bow. 
The then occupiers have long since gone the way 
of all flesh; but without doubt A. F. might, on 
application to the present tenant, learn if these 
passages still exist. G. Psrratr. 


Some thirty years ago I used to be taken, when 
a child, to visit an old lady in Canterbury, who 
lived in a very old house, entered from High 
Street, and nearly facing Mercery Lane, which 
leads straight to the cathedral. One of the rooms 
had a window opening into a church adjoining, 
In the thickness of the walls were staircases, two 
or three certainly, if my memory serves me aright. 
It was said to have been a nunnery formerly, and 
a subterranean , it was asserted, used to 
connect it with the cathedral. I believe the house 
still exists. W. K. W. Cuary-Cuary. 


A secret chamber or priests’ hiding-place exists 
at Ingatestone Hall, Essex, twenty-four miles from 
London. The hall came into the possession of the 
Petre family temp. Henry VIII., and the secret 
chamber was discovered some twenty-four years 
ago, and was entered from the host’s bedroom, 
through a wt ft. square, and descended into by 
a twelve-step ladder; it measures 14ft. by 2ft. lin, 
and is 10 ft. in height. The hall itself is of the 
of Henry VII. Other secret chambers are to 
met with at Sawston Hall, Cambs. ; Coldham 
Hall, Suffolk; Maple Durham and Upton 
Court, Berks; and at Stonyhurst, the seat of 
the Sherbournes, in Lancashire. 

J. W. Savitt. 

Dunmow, Essex. 


Tue 69TH RecIMENT CALLED “THE OLD 
Acamemnons ” (5 S. xi. 329; xii. 14, 177, 239.) 
—The history of the 69th,* written by Major 
W. F. Butler when a lieutenant in that regiment, 
contains the following passages :— 

“ Towards the close of 1794, three detachments of the 





* A Narrative of the Historical Events connected with 
the Sizty-Ninth Regiment. By W. F. Butler, 69th Regt. 
London, Mitchell & Co., 1870. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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69th were embarked at Bastia, on board the ships of the 
line, Britannia, Agamemnon, and Coursgeux.’’—P. 15. 

“The detachments on board the Agamemnon and 
Courageux shared in all the enterprises which attended 
the cruise of Nelson, along the Italian coast, during the 
summer of 1796. In the blockade of Genoa—in the 
gallant cutting out of store ships at Laona Bay—in 
the evacuation of Leghorn—the capture of Porto-Ferrajo, 
and the retreat from Corsica, the ship which carried 
Nelson carried also one hundred of the 69th; and when 
in a few months later, at St. Vincent, the great Captain 

d from the quarter deck of the San Nicholas to the 

Josef, in that unparalleled exploit of boarding at once 
two hostile ships, one across the other, he had again 
around him on every side, his tried detachment the ‘ old 
Agamemnons’ of the 69th. The detachment which 
had embarked on board the Courageux met an untimely 
fate. On the night of the 10th of December, 1796, while 

ing through the Straits of Gibraltar, the Courageux 
struck the rocks upon the coast of Barbary—six hundred 
souls were on board at the time, and out of these scarcely 
a fifth were saved by clambering along the fallen main- 
mast to the rocky shore. This disaster reduced the 
detachments serving with the fleet at the close of 1796, to 
two, one on board the Britannia, and the other on board 
the Captain, to which vessel it had been transferrd from 
the Agamemnon, when the latter, thoroughly worn 
out, was ordered home from the Mediterranean,.”— 
Pp. 18-19. 

The association between Nelson and the 69th’ 
s0 clearly shown by these extracts, fully accounts 
for the expression used. Moreover, the fact is 
further stated under Nelson’s own hand. In the 
appendix (p. 94) to the Narrative is printed his 
letter (April 7, 1796), addressed to Admiral Sir 
John Jervis, in which he desires to retain with 
himself on board the Agamemnon Lieut. Pierson 
of the 69th, whom it was proposed to transfer in 
the routine of duty to the Britannia. This officer, 
he says, 
“was brought forward in the 69th Regiment under the 
auspices of Colonel Villette, and myself, having come to 
wat the siege of Bastia as a volunteer, from the Nea- 

itan service, and never having served with any one 

t ourselves, yet this I should lay no stress upon were 
I not so particularly situated.” 

So far as regards service by this regiment on 
board vessels of war, this history states that it was 
in Rodney’s fleet and shared in the great victory* 
which gained for the admiral a peerage. Three 
years afterwards it landed in Ireland, and remained 
in that country for eight years (1785 to 1793). At 
the beginning of 1793, when, on the outbreak of 

tilities against France, Lord Hood was ordered 
to proceed with a fleet to the Mediterranean, “ the 
ships hastily put in commission were short of 
hands, so on board this Mediterranean fleet, to act 
once more as Marines, went one thousand of the 
69th” (p. 7). Hence arose that connexion with 
Nelson which was continued with varying fortune 
until a portion of the corps took part in the 





* “And it was decreed that henceforth a wreath of 
laurel should encircle the number 69 upon 
the colours of the Regiment.”—Butler, p. 6. 








memorable battle of St. Vincent. The literary 
ability so conspicuously exhibited by the author in 
his better known work, The Great Lone Land, is 
sufficient guarantee for the skill with which he has 
here woven together the historical events connected 
with the regiment, of which he was then an officer. 
Joun A. C. Vincent. 


“ Memoirs OF AN UNFORTUNATE QUEEN” (5*® 
S. iii. 428.)—I am now able not indeed to fully 
answer my own query at the above reference, but 
still to elucidate matters somewhat, by giving the 
opinion of one who has investigated the unhappy 
Queen’s history, upon the value and authenticity 
of this account of it. Sir C. F. L. Wraxall, in his 
Life and Times of Caroline Matilda, Queen of 
Denmark and Norway (London, Allen, 1864, 
3 vols. 8vo.), thus speaks of it :— 

‘The authenticity of this work has been disputed be- 
cause it was published anonymously; but after careful 
examination I am disposed to accept it in evidence. 
Baron von Seckendorf, writing to Mr. W. N. Wraxall in 
1776, remarks, ‘On m’‘a aussi parlé derniérement d'une 
brochure qui vient de paraftre 4 Londres au sujet de notre 
chére et respectable maitresse quia pour titre Memoirs of 
an Unfortunate Queen. Quoique l’authenticité de ces 
lettres est incontestablement fausse, je serais pourtant bien 
aise de les posséder.’ How on earth could the baron be 
certain of the falsehood of a book he had never secon? 
The details connected with the palace revolution reveal 
an intimate knowledge of the facts which only a constant 
attendant on the Queen could possess. At first I was 
inclined to believe that my grandfather was the author ; 
but I find no proof to that effect among his papers, 
That the book should be published me adds in 
this instanee to its authenticity. George III. had a 
horror of the facts connected with his sister being pub- 
lished, and would have visited with his severest dis- 
pleasure any courtier guilty of such an offence. Hence, 
though the author thought it his duty to vindicate the 
honour of a beloved mistress, he did not consider that 
ae would be served by a self-sacrifice.”— Vol. i. 
, Mippie TEMPLAR. 
Sprritvatism, Seconp Sient, &c. (5™ S. xii. 
268, 294.)—I should like to say to my friend the 
printer that I wrote “ putiently,” not “ publicly,” 
though both epithets would be applicable to a 
series of inquiries carried out by a well-known 
society in London. I should also like to add to 
my references on the literature of spiritualism, the 
Spiritual Magazine and the Spiritualist, the 
former a monthly, the Jatter a weekly, serial, both 
published by E. W. Allen. Second sight, which I 
had not time to touch upon in my former reply, is 
in reality quite a different subject, for I have not 
been led by any experiments which I have wit- 
nessed to admit the assumption of extra-human 
agency which has given rise to what I consider 
the unfortunate title “spiritualism.” On second 
sight information may be gathered in almost any 
work dealing with the traditional superstitions of 
the Celtic race. Some references will be found in 
Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s English Folk-Lore, Mr. Hen- 
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derson’s Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, among 
recent publications. OC. H. E. Carmicnast. 


Tue Lococrarnic Press (5 §. xii. 223, 252, 
276.)—I have many volumes printed logographically, 
but perhaps the titles of the following may be most 
interesting, as they relate to the history and practice 
of the art :— 

“An Introduction to Logography; or the Art of 

Arranging and Composing for Printing with Words Intire, 
their Radices and Terminations, instead of Single Letters. 
By His Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. By Henry John- 
son, London: Printed Logographically and Sold by J. 
Walter, Bookseller, Charing Cross, and J, Sewel, Cornhill. 
MDCCLXXX1I.” Pp. iv-64. 
The author claims to have invented the process five 
years before, in order to facilitate the printing of 
lottery blanks and prizes on the evening of each 
drawing. 

“ An Address to the Public by J. Walter, shewing the 
Great Improvement he has made in the Art of Printing 
by Logographic Arrangements; stating also the various 
Difficulties and Oppositions he has encountered during 
its Progress to the present State of Perfection. London: 
Printed at the Logographic Press, Printing House Square, 
Black Friars, and Sold by J. Walter, No. 169, Facing 
Bond-Street, Piccadilly, mpccuxxxix.” Pp. xiv-88. 
The preface is a very curious piece of autobiography, 
and a very interesting account of logography, and 
of the early history of the Times, perhaps worth 
a place in “N. & Q.” The larger part of the 
= is occupied by copies of letters from Dr. 

en. Franklin, Sir Joseph Banks, the Duke of 
Portland, W. Caslon, and others. Eight pages are 
devoted to the names of the noblemen and gentle- 
men who were subscribers to Mr. Walter's plan 
of printing logographically, and two pages and 
® quarter to a list of the publications of the Logo- 
graphic Press. 

Logography, under the title of “ combination 
type,” was partially revived by John H. Tobitt in 
his pamphlet, published by himself at New York 
in 1852, but he ignores all previous inventions 
except a suggestion of Earl Stanhope, which had 
been “ unsuccessful.” 

Among my shelves of books about printing I 
find another worth a word just now as “a new 
mode of printing.” Itis a thin octavo of 136 pages, 
a reprint of Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, and is called 
on the title “ Rusher’s edition,” having been printed 
for P. Rusher by Cheney, printer, High Street, 
Banbury, in 1804. As no } never Mm is given I 
cannot make out what the inventor claimed. The 
only peculiarity notable is that the long letters, 
9, p, and y, are dwarfed, their tails being compressed 
and twisted under, so as not to fall below the line. 


Este. 
Birmingham, 


At the first reference it is stated that in the 
Times office all the type used on the paper is cast 
on the premises, and that it is recast daily, as being 








more economical than distributing it. Two errors 
are embodied in this statement which should not 
pass without correction. Only a small quantity of 
type is cast in the Times office (Messrs. Miller & 
Richard supplying the bulk), and the type is not 
recast daily, but distributed, as in other printing 
establishments. The fact of the pages being 
stereotyped, and the plates being afterwards 
melted down, may possibly have led to the errors 
referred to. D’Erria, 


The printing of the Times on the occasion 
referred to (ante, p. 276) was effected by the aid 
of William Shackell, who then was overseer to 
Flint, a printer in the Old Bailey. He took his 
staff, chiefly boys, to Walter’s aid. J. How. 


Tae Royat Sienature (5 §. xii. 206, 256, 
276.)—At p. 255 Mr. Watrorp states that “ Her 
Majesty has signed every officer’s commission 
‘ Victoria R. and I.’ ever since she was proclaimed 
Empress of India.” The necessity for that accuracy 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.” which alone renders it 
an authoritative reference, obliges me to point out 
that this is quite a mistake. The Queen never 
signs any officer's commissions. She used formerly 
to do so. My first three commissions, as second 
lieutenant, first lieutenant, and captain in the 60th 
Rifles, were all signed in the upper left-hand corner 
“ Victoria R.,” and at the bottom was “ By Her 
Majesty’s Command” and the signature of one of 
the ministers, “ W. E. Gladstone,” “G. Grey,” or 
some other. But the amount of documents to sign 
was so great that the work was always in arrears, 
and the commission was constantly two years after 
the Gazette. Then came the accumulation of com- 
missions occasioned by the war in the Crimea, and 
it was resolved to relieve Her Majesty of the 
drudgery, and that all commissions should be 
signed by the head of the army and one of the 
principal secretaries of state. But even then there 
was much delay. I became major in 1858, but only 
got my commission in June, 1861, signed “George” 
and “G. C. Lewis.” That of lieutenant-colonel in 
the army was signed June 8, 1862, “ George” and 
“De Grey and Ripon,” and this was almost the 
first under the new warrant. 

My commissions as lieutenant-colonel in the 
60th, colonel in the army, and major-general were 
signed respectively “ George” and “ Edward Card- 
well,” “ George” and “ J.S. Pakington,” “George” 
and “ Edward Cardwell.” But so entirely was the 
Queen’s signature disused that a new form of com- 
mission was, and still is, issued, ending :-— 

“In witness whereof the Field-Marshal Commanding 
in Chief, and one of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries 
of State, in pursuance of the Order of Her Majesty m 
Council bearing date the 7th day of June, 1862, by 
command of Her Majesty under her royal sign mam 
of even date herewith, hereunto subscribe their names 
this day of,” &c. 
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All names for promotion are submitted to Her 
Majesty previous to the publication of a Gazette, 
and Her Majesty may sign that document; but 
commissions? No. Grsses Ricavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 

{Some curious particulars concerning the Royal signa- 
ture since the assumption of the Imperial title will be 
found in Marvin's Our Public Offces.] 


Frencn Accented “Eg” (5"§. xii. 46, 253.)— 
Meissner’s rule that de seems always accented, 
except before ss, sc, and st, requires to be guarded 
with the proviso that the de forms a syllable of 
itself :* thus decxtre and its compounds, denier, a 


nny. 
Peto the list of exceptions (eighteen) add the fol- 
lowing: de, the preposition itself, so frequently 
accented in composition, dedans, degré, demi 
with its compounds, demoiselle, devers the prep. ; 
and to des-, generally accented, except before 
s, c, t, we have the exceptions despotique, despumer, 
desquamation. So that the rule is not much to be 
relied on. But why is de, the prep., unaccented 
when not compounded, and accented otherwise ? 
and why are such words as debout, deci, deli, 
dehors, depuis, devant, demander, devancer, devenir, 
&c., excepted? The rule, which at best is a 
bad guide, does not touch the mass of words re- 
ferred to in my first letter, as César and hésiter, 
where é represents @; héro, where é represents 7 ; 
géant, where é represents a letter omitted ; gélasin, 
where é represents? ; géométrie, where the first é 
represents @ or 7, and the second é represents ¢ or 
«. That is the question asked. Between @ or ai, 
éory, é or ¢, there is nothing in common that I 
can discern ; then why use a common symbol (é) to 
express such widely different conditions? The re- 
plies hitherto made do not even touch the difficulty. 
Some French scholars, whose erudition I greatly 
honour, correspond with “ N. & Q.,” and I am sure 
they could throw light upon the subject. In reply 
to Mr. QueKert, who says that e, é, 2, ¢ represent 
four distinct (vowel) sounds, I can only reply, Why 
should ¢ sometimes be accented and sometimes not ? 
why should vowels which have nothing in common 
be represented by a common symbol? We hear 
a vast deal about the superiority of the French 
language to our own, especially in its orthography, 
but I must confess, so far as my observation goes, 
I can in no wise endorse this opinion. The ? may 
be omitted for the present, for the difficulty is not 
very great, and the ¢ is quite simple of solution. 


E, Coppam Brewer. 
Lavant. 


“Tne Lass or Ricumoxp Hitw” (1* S. ii. 103, 
350 ; v. 453; 2°¢S. ii. 6; xi. 207; 3° S. xi. 343, 
362, 386, 445, 489 ; 5 S. ix. 169, 239, 317, 495 ; 
x. 69, 92, 168, 231, 448; xi. 52.)—The following 


* Deca, ten, and its compounds must be excepted, 





evidence has not been produced by any former 
correspondent. As it is that of a contemporary, 
and gives some purticulars of the author and subject 
of the song, it may be interesting to many :— 

“ Leonard was a great poetaster ; and having fallen in 
love with a Miss Ianson, daughter to a very rich attorney 
of Bedford Row, London, he wrote on her the celebrated 
song of The Lass of Richmond Hill (her father had 
a lodge there). She could not withstand this, and re- 
turned hisflame. This young lady was absolutely beauti- 
ful, but quite a slattern in her person. She likewise had 
a turn for versification, and was therefore altogether well 
adapted to her lame lover, particularly as she could never 
spare time from her poetry to wash her hands, a circum- 
stance in which M'‘Nally was sympathetic. The father, 
however, notwithstanding all this, refused his consent, 
and consequently M‘Nully took advantage of his dramatic 
knowledge by adopting the precedent of Barnaby Brittle, 
and bribed a barber to lather old Ianson’s eyes as well as 
his chin, with something rather sharper too than Windsor 
soap. Slipping out of the room while her father was 
getting rid of the lather and the smart, this Sappho, with 
her limping Phaon, escaped, and were united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony the same evening, and she still con- 
tinued making, and M‘Nally correcting, verses till it 
pleased God to call his angel away. This curious couple 
conducted themselves, both generally and toward each 
other, extremely well after their union. Old Ianson 
partly forgave them, and made some settlement upon 
their children.”—Personal Sketches of his own Times, by 
Sir Jonah Barrington, second ed., pp. 52-3. 

Of the appearance of this gallant bridegroom 
Sir Jonah gives a description :— 

“Councillor Leonard M‘Nally, well known both at the 
English and Irish bars, and in the dramatic circles as the 
author of that popular little piece Rolin Hood, &c., was 
one of the strangest fellows in the world. His figure 
was ludicrous: he was very short, and nearly as broad as 
long ; his legs were of unequal length, aud he had a face 
which no washing could clean; he wanted one thumb, 
the absence of which gave rise to numerous expedients 
on his part; and he took great care to have no nails, as 
he regularly ate every morning the growth of the pre- 
ceding day,” &c. 

Then follows a description of his duel with Sir 
Jonah, in which he was only saved from death by 
the fact that his opponent’s bullet hit the buckle 
of his suspenders (vulgariter gallows), on which 
Sir Jonah’s second exclaimed, “ By J—, Mac, you 
are the only rogue I ever knew that was saved by 
the gallows ” (wbid., p. 51). 

KE. Leaton BLenkrnsoprr. 


“Orarium”: “Srozra”: “Suparium” (5 S. 
xii. 48, 232.)—The proper Latin synonym for the 
staff cloth is verillum. 

Sudarium, Gr. covddprov, originally a cloth to 
wipe off perspiration, came to signify any cloth 
(St. Luke xix. 20, St. John xi. 44, xx. 7, Acts xix.), 
a kerchief or napkin. It became the maniple or 
handlin. St. Jerome mentions a “sudary” and 
“orarium” in his epistle to Nepotian as worn 
together. 

Stola, Gr. oro), was originally, in the classical 
and Biblical sense, a dress or habit (St. Mark xii. 
38, St. Luke xv. 12, xx. 46, Rev. vi. 11, vii. 9, 13, 
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14). It first appears in its present ecclesiastical 
sense in the ninth century, as used by Amalarius. 
It is probably the oferslipe of the English canons 
of 960 (c. xlvi.), but the actual word stola is first 
mentioned in this country in the laws of the Con- 
fessor, with albe and maniple. 

Orarium, Gr. opapiov, a face-cloth, connected 
with os or ora. It was originally, in the East, a 
dress like the stole (Counc. Laodic., 321, c. xxvii.), 
but afterwards the deacon’s stole, worn on one 
shoulder ; that of the Eastern priest being called 
mepitpaxyArov, being passed round the neck. 
Rabanus Maurus, in the ninth century, says the 
orarium, called by some the stole, was allotted to 
the orators of Christ, those licensed to preach, who 
wore it covering the neck and breast, as connected 
with the voice, os. This was the Western use. In 
the W. Council of Toledo, a.p. 633, c. xxviii. 
orarium represents the modern stole. Alcuin and 
Honorius (1130) use the words as synonyms. The 
Council of Braga, 563, c. ix., ordered that “de 
cetero superposito scapule sicut decet diaconi 
utantur orario.” By the Council of Mayence, 813, 
c. xlviii., priests were to use it at all times. Comp. 
Durand, lib. iii. c. 1,n. 18. (1). At the martyrdom 
of St. Cyprian they laid linen cloths and “ oraria” 
to receive the saint’s blood; and St. Ambrose 
mentions “ oraria” laid on the tomb of St. Gervais 
and Protasius. (2). In time when rich persons 
gave ornamental bands (like narrow kerchiefs) to 
be attached to the edges of the stole, the former 
were called “oraria” (ora, a border), as in the 
gifts of St. Augustine to bishops whom he con- 
secrated. (3). The third derivation from orare 
shows another development of the word. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


Tue FirzMavrice anp Perry Famities (5% 
S. xii. 148.)—The Hon. Thomas FitzMaurice (for 
that was his real name, not Petty)—the second son 
of the Hon. John FitzMaurice (fifth son of Thomas 
FitzMaurice, twenty-first baron and first earl of 
Kerry), who assumed the name of Petty on suc- 
ceeding to the estates of his maternal uncle Charles 
Petty, Earl of Shelburne, in 1750—was ancestor of 
Lord Orkney. With all respect for the memory of 
an able man, who “achieved greatness,” I must 
enter a protest against the practice of obliterating 
the name of FitzMaurice for that of Petty. Arch- 
dall, in his revised edition of Lodge’s Peerage, 

nblished in 1789, is careful to state that the Hon. 

homas FitzMaurice “ retains” the name of Fitz- 
Maurice ; and it is very certain that if the assum 
tion of the name of Petty had not been made 
a condition of succession to his uncle’s estates, the 
Hon. John FitzMaurice, father of Thomas, would 
never have resigned his ancient paternal one. The 
Hon. Thomas FitzMaurice married Lady Mary 
O’Brien, only surviving child of Murrogh O’Brien, 
who according to Archdall’s Lodge was Earl of 





ee 


Inchiquin, but Sir Bernard Burke calls him Mar. 
quis of Thomond. He was, at all events, cousin 
to the present Lord Inchiquin, and his wife sue- 
ceeded to the title of her mother, the Countess of 
Orkney, which passed to her FitzMaurice grand- 
son, Thomas John Hamilton FitzMaurice, Earl of 
Orkney, born in 1803. Sir Bernard Burke’s Peer. 
age gives his descendants, and the second volume 
of Archdall’s Lodge gives a full account of the Fitz- 
Maurices and the Pettys. 
Mary Acyes Hicxsoy, 


The following copy of an inscription on a monu- 
ment in the church of Newington-next-Hythe may 
be of service to any one interested in this family ; 

“ Here lieth the body of 
Cristhophar petty (jent™) 
He died ye 26 Oct 1668 
Aged 38 years. Hee left 
isuee at his death 
2 sons & 5 daus John 
& Christhophar & Marthar 
& Elizabeth & Cristian 
& Allice & Ann.” 

Arms : Erm., a bend. Harpric Morpayry, 


Arms 1n Stoxe Cuurcnyarp, Devonport (5% 
8S. xii. 248.)—The arms seem to be Needham im- 
paling 1 and 4 Strode, 2 and 3 Couper or Cuper. 

Arms on A Picture spy Jansen (5 §, xii, 
229.)—These are the arms of Morgan. 

H. §. G. 


HawKIne In 1879 (5 S. xii. 227.)—Hawking, 
like otter-hunting, still survives here and there. 
I know a place in Surrey where it is practised, and 
at the village post office appears a request that, 
“as trained or hunting hawks are flown in this 
neighbourhood,” the rural sportsmen will respect 
them. A. J. M. 


A Precious Crrprocrarn : C. Wrew (58, 
ix. 226.)—The solution of this cryptograph was 
announced by Sir David Brewster, at the meeting 
of the British Association in 1859, as having been 
forwarded to him by Mr. Francis Williams, of 
Grange Court, Chigwell. Read each sentence 
backward, omitting every third letter, and the 
meaning stands revealed. The omitted letters 
give Wren’s name and the dates. The account in 
full, with other interesting particulars, may be 
seen in the Report of the Association, 1859. 

J. B.C. 
Ottawa. 


Morte v1 Prerare (5% S. xii. 188, 277.)—The 
following references to Archeologia may be of use: 
Lombards and brokers, the difference between 
them, and the Mounts of Piety described, xxix. 
281. Mount of Piety, scheme proposed in the 
time of Charles I. for establishing one in England, 
xxix. 275-304. History of such institutions, 
xxix, 275, 285. Originated in fifteenth century, 
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in consequence of the excessive usury of the Jews 
and Lombards, xxix. 275. The earliest of these 
institutions is believed to have been that at Padua, 
founded in 1491, xxix. 275. Leo IV. (sic) soon 
after adopted the plan at Rome as a public bene- 
yolent institution under the inspection of the 
Government, xxix. 275. 
CO. H. E. Carmicaet. 


Rosert Soutney, M.P. (5 S. xii. 248.)—He 
was elected for Downton, whilst on the Continent 
in 1826, without his knowledge. On his return to 
England he at once stated that he did not possess 
the necessary qualification. His friends proposed 
to provide him with one by subscription. He 
declined this, at once wrote to the Speaker declar- 
ing his return void for want of qualification, and 
a new writ was issued (see Austin and Ralph’s 
Lives of the Pocts Laureate, p. 382). As Southey 
himself deemed his election void, it is hardly pro- 
bable that he would have assumed any of the 
privileges of membership. EpwarD SoLty. 


Artistic : “Jockey Witson” (5* §. xii. 230.) 
—In years long past I had some personal intimacy 
with the younger branches of this artist’s family, 
and retain some slight recollection of Jock Wilson, 
as he was commonly called in his familiar Scotch— 
not Jockey (diminutive for “ little Jack”), applied 
toaboy. John or Jock Wilson was a native of 
Ayr, N.B., and commenced the business of life as a 
house painter, which occupation he relinquished at 
an early age, to try his skill and fortune in pursuit 
of the fine arts. He was, as is said of many other 
artists, self-taught ; that is, he had an irrepressible 
desire to do a particular kind of work and a deter- 
mined will to find out the way to do it. It is said 
the only help he ever received was a few hints 
from a scene-painter and theatrical manager, 
Alexander Nasmyth, the clever father of two 
famous suns, the one the noted landscape painter, 
the other the distinguished inventor of the steam 
hammer. About 1798-9 Jock Wilson was attracted 
to London, and obtained employment in the scenic 
department of several of our metropolitan theatres. 
At Astley’s he seems to have retained a long 
engagement. In 1807 his name appears for the 
first time in the catalogue of the Royal Academy 
as the exhibitor of a picture, “ Fall of the Clyde,” 
and his address is given, “ James Street, Lambeth 
Marsh.” In Lambeth he certainly resided for 
some years, for though he frequently shifted his 
quarters, his flittings, as traced by means of the 
Academy catalogues, were confined to streets and 

almost within bow-shot of the archiepiscopal 
palace. As a painter of marine subjects and coast 
scenery he attained to considerable eminence ; his 
pictures of this class were admired for their verve 
and truth. They are well known, and are, I 
believe, still highly esteemed. But they must not 
be confused with the works of his son, “Young 





Jock,” also a clever painter of subjects similar to 
those of the father. During the palmy days of the 
now defunct British Institution Jock Wilson car- 
ried off one of the premiums offered by its directors 
for the best painting of the battle of Trafalgar. 
He was an honorary member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Later in life he cast in his lot with the 
members of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, to whose exhibitions he was a leading and 
constant contributor to within a short period of 
his death. This event took place in 1855, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. Jos. J. J. 


Tue Friar’s [Heet, Stonenence (4 §. v. 
598.)—I have lately come across this explanation : 

“The legend of the stone runs, that as the great 
enemy was raising Stonehenge he muttered that ‘no 
one would ever know how it was done.’ But a passing 
friar heard the words, and exclaiming, ‘ That's more 
than thee can tell,’ fled for his life. The enemy flunga 
great stone after him, but hit only the friar’s heel.”"— 
Our Own Country, pt. i. p. 10. 

Joun Cuurcuitu Sikes. 
Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


A Work on THE Witp Carrie or Excianp 
(5 §. viii. 187.)—The work alluded to by P. P. 
has been published recently by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, under the editorship of the late 
author’s son, Mr. John Storer. J. MANUEL, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“Tue YeLLtow Book” (5 §. xii. 228.)— 

“May Day was almost the only one of the year, in 
these old Commonwealth times, when the park [Hyde 
Park] presented a universally merry appearance. The 
gaiety and display of that day frequently moved the bile 
of the old God-fearing Puritans. One of them in 1656 
published a curious little book in order to point out the 
sinfulness of these vain meetings. It had the following 
quaint title: ‘ The Yellow Book, or a Serious Letter sent 
by a Private Christian to the Lady Consideration, the 
first day of May, 1656, which she is desired to Communi- 
cate in Hyde Park to the Gallants of the Times, a little 
after Sunset. Also a Brief Account of the Names of 
some Vain Persons that intend to be there, whose Com- 
pany the new Ladies are desired to Forbear.’”—The Story 
of the London Parks, by Jacob Larwood. 

EverarpD Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Hatt Famity or Orrersurn (3* §. iv. 355.) 
—The arms of the Hall family of Redesdale, 
Northumberland, are in the churchyard of Elsden, 
on the tombstone of Gabriel Hall, who died at 
Otterburn Castle in 1733. Arms: A chevron 
between three demi-lions rampant ; ona chief three 
mullets. Crest : On an esquire’s helmet a castle 
or tower, surmounted by what appears to be a boar, 
but the stone is much perished. 

Wituiam Hatt. 

South Hampstead, N.W. 


Women’s Rienuts (4 §S. xii. 345.)—In 1873, at 
the above reference I sent you two very early 
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instanees of the recognition of women’s rights, In 
those cases the privileged fair were no less per- 
sonages than countesses and abbesses. I now send 
a much later, but still an early, instance, the lady 
here being only described as a “single woman” 
and probably in humble circumstances. It is from 
the archives of the borough of Maidstone :— 
* a.p. 1593. 

“ That the 11% of September, 1593, Rose Cloke, single 
woman (according to the order and constitutions of the 
town and parish of Maidstone aforesaid), was admitted to 
be one of the Corporation and Body Politique of the same 
town and parish, from henceforth to enjoy the liberties 
and franchises of the same in every respect, as others, 
the Freemen of the said town and parish. 

“And she was also then sworn accordingly, and for 
some reasonable causes and considerations then stated, 
she was released from paying any fine. other than for her 
said oath, which she then paid accordingly.” 

I should rather doubt the legality of Miss Rose 
Cloke’s freedom, but probably she was a strong- 
minded female, and the powers that were con- 
sidered that “ reasonable cause and consideration.” 
Moreover, Queen Elizabeth was then governing 
the kingdom like a man, and why should not Rose 
Cloke assist in the government of the then little 
town of Maidstone like a man? I should like to 
know if any other instances are recorded of free- 
women. MEDWEIG. 


Wituram Arysworta (5 §, v. 209.)—Watt 
does not record his Marrow of the Bible; or, a 
Logico-Theological Analysis of every several Book 
of the Holg Scripture, together with some English 
Poems, 1652, 8vo. 

Joun Bincuam (5@ §, vi. 427; vii. 15.)— 
Your correspondent does not mention Bingham’s 
translation of Xenophon’s Anadasis, 1623, dedi- 
cated to the Artillery Company. See Spelman’s 
preface to his translation. 

Ant. Capr (5™ S. vi. 189) of Caius College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1584-5, M.A. 1588, B.D. 1599. 


Tuomas Dawson, D.D. (5 8. vi. 429.)—Watt 
records one work of this writer. Add A Treatise 
of Loyalty and Obedience, 1710 ; Church of Eng- 
land Memorial, with Admonitions to Jesuits, 1718, 
8vo. In 1732 he published a translation of Wm. 
Whitaker's Answer to John Dury the Jesuit, 8vo. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


Ricuarpson THE Novetist’s House (5" §. xii, 
264, 295.)—G. F. B. is correct in stating that the 
North End Road is in the parish of Fulham, but 
Richardson's house was close to the Hammersmith 
turnpike, and it was often called The Grange, North 
End, Hammersmith. I do not, however, understand 
what G. F. B. means by stating, “It is the left 
and not the right hand portion of the building 
that has been stuccoed and modernized.” I was 


in the house this morning (15th inst.), and most 





confidently assert that it is the right-hand portion 
which is stuccoed—I mean, of course, the proper 
right, and not the spectator’s right. 

G. F. B. goes on to state that Crofton Croker 
says that Richardson lived in the left-hand house, 
Crofton Croker says nothing of the kind. A small 
cut of the house in its present state is given in 
Croker’s book, and the text says that “the portion 
nearest to the eye” was the part inhabited b 
Richardson. This portion is that which is precede | 
which I call the right-hand portion of the building. 

There are no traces left of Richardson’s summer- 
house. The stable behind the red-brick house is 
a very handsome building. There is no stable 
behind Richardson’s portion of the house, although 
we know from his correspondence that it existed 
in his day. I may add that the shape and size of 
the rooms in the two portions of the building are 
entirely different. This seems to show that these 
were always two distinct dwellings. F. G. 


See Walford’s Old and New London, vol. vi. 
p- 527. Mr. Walford adds a curious anecdote, 
showing how soon the memory of Samuel Richard- 
son passed away at North End. Curiosvs, 


Aurtnors oF Quotations Wantep (5 §. xii, 
269.)— 


“ He that knows most men’s manners must of necessity 
Best know bis own, and mend those by example,” &c., 
is an extract from The Advantages of Travel, by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Axtuur H, West. 
(5 S. xii. 239.) 
“ Tt is good to be merry and wise.” 
The first two lines occur, nearly as here, in Burns's 
“ Here’s a health to them that’s awa,” as:— 
“It’s guid to be merry and wise, 
It’s guid to be honest and true, 
It’s guid to support Caledonia’s cause, 
And bide by the bluff and the blue.” 
Burns has elsewhere quoted old lines. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Caesar: a Sketch. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) : 
A Book which is equally recommended by the celebrity 
of the subject and of the author can scarcely fail to com- 
mand general attention, and both elements of popularity 
are emphatically combined in Froude’s sketch of Caesar, 
for Caesar was by universal consent the most conspicuous 
figure in the ancient world, and Froude’s consummate 
skill in historical portraiture is acknowledged by his 
bitterest critics. The book naturally divides itself into 
the political condition of Rome when Cesar entered 
public life, the campaigns in Gaul, the civil wars, the 
dictatorship, and Caesar's death, which are told at un- 
equal length. for the story gains by compression as it 
roceeds, The first seven chapters might well have 
n omitted, for the lives of Gracchus, Marius, am 
Sylla can be better read elsewhere, and Mr. Froude is 
not sufficiently familiar with the Roman constitution to 
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make them instructive. His account, too, of the civil | 


is meagre in the extreme, and will not bear com- 
sortase with the history of this period in Middleton's 
Life of Cicero. But hie narrative is incomparably more 
graphic and vivid, and the vicissitudes of the Roman 
arms during the conquest of Gaul are described with a 
skill to excite the envy of a special correspondent. The 
interest never flags, and the dullest reader is im ressed 
with the vigour of the Roman diecipline and the brilliance 
of Ceear’s military genius. Czesar and Cicero are por- 
trayed to the life in Mr. Froude’s pages, for they were 
go constantly brought in contact from boyhood that the 
biography of either is incomplete without an intimate 
knowledge of the other, The difference between them 
can be recognized from their busts, for it is well said, 
“ Qur characters are written in our forms, and the bust 
of Cicero is the key to his history. The brow broad and 
strong,...the features lean and keen from restless intel- 
lectual energy, the loose bending figure, and the neck 
too weak for the weight of the head, explain the infirmity 
of will, the passion, cunning, vanity, and absence of 
manliness and veracity,” which were conspicuous in 
Cicero. Still, “ the gratitude of mankind for his literary 
excellence will for ever preserve his memory from too 
harsh judgment.” Czeear, on the other hand, had 
“features more refined than was usual in Roman faces ; 
the forehead was wide and high, the nose large and thin, 
the lips full, the eyes dark grey like an eagle's, the neck 
extremely thick and sinewy.” His abhorrence of cruelty, 
high-b: manners, and contempt of death are dwelt 
upon by his biographer with enthusiastic admiration, 
whilst the imputations on his morals are explained away 
as the faults of an immoral age, which were in his case 
almost redeemed by his superior refinement. It is quite 
possible that Czesar’s immorality has been exaggerated 
by envy and the malignity of political opponents, but it is 
impossible to blink the fact that he was distinctly accused 
to his face by his contemporaries of having sunk in his 
youth, in a specific case, into that abyss of pollution 
which scarcely shocked public opinion in pre-Christian 
Rome. It isa more serious fault in Mr. Froude’s book, 
and one which will jar disagreeably on the minds of 
most readers, that he suggests a parallel between the 
death of Cesar and that of the divine Saviour of man- 
kind. It is, to say the least, an offence against good 
taste to say that ‘on 14 March Ceesar was at a ‘last 
supper’ at the house of Lepidus.” In his desire to avoid 
being dull and commonplace Mr. Froude constantly 

ribes the manners and life of ancient Rome by fami- 
liar terms of modern parlance, which are often more 
vigorous than appropriate. For example, silva callesque 
are happily enough rendered “‘the woods and forests,” 
and senators may fairly enough be called ‘‘ the noble 
lords”; but it is an abuse of terms to say that “ Caear, 
like Cicero, entered public life at the bar,” and that the 
youth of the flamen dialis reminds us of the boy bisho 
of the Middle Ages. The same reckless desire to 
brilliant without regard to accuracy makes him say that 
“Lucullus was a commoner but of consular family,” for 
the Roman idea of nobility consisted in being descended 
from ancestors who had filled curule offices, without 
regard to their being patricians or plebeians. Lucullus, 
therefore, was by his own definition a noble. In the 
same page Lutatius Catulus is called “a proud but 
honest patrician,” whereas the Lutatian gens was noto- 
Tiously plebeian. Altogether his definitions of rank are 
utterly inexplicable. e faults and merits of this book 
are so numerous and patent that few will read it without 
pleasure or will be satisfied with it when they have read 
it. It is too long for a sketch without any pretension to 
be a critical biography, and it is to be feared that this 
most readable volume will neither make any permanent 





addition to the world’s knowledge of Cesar nor to the 
author's fame as an historian, 


Parish Church Goods in Berkshire, a.p. 1552. Tran- 
scribed from the Original Records, with Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes, by Walter Money, F.S8.A. 
(Oxford and London, Parker & Co.) 

In a little volume of sixty-five es, with prefatory 
matter filling forty-six pages more, Mr. Money has given 
us @ transcript of the inventories of furniture and orna- 
ments remaining in certain of the parish churches of Berks 
in the last year of the reign of King Edward VI. To 
those of our readers who are familiar with Mr. Peacock’s 
English Church Furniture, Ornaments, and Decorations 
at the Period of the Reformation, it is unnecessary to say 
much as to the scope of the present volume. What Mr. 
Peacock has accomplished on a large scale forthe county 
of Lincoln, Mr. Money has accomplished in a volume of 
very modest dimensions for Berkshire. The introduction 
and notes which he has added to the inventories are 
sufficient to make his subject interesting, not to the pro- 
fessed antiquary only, but to every one who cares to 
know something about the interior of a country parish 
church in the sixth year of Edward VI. In particular, 
the derivations given for the names of well-known textile 
fabrics will be of great use to those who have not at 
hand such exhaustive books as Mr. Peacock’s Church 
Furniture or Dr. Rock's Textile Fabrics. That buckram 
takes its name from Bokhara, that a tissue called Dornexe 
took its name from Tournay (originally called Dorneck), 
that “ Fustane apes” means fustian from Naples, that 
fustian itself takes its name from Fustal on the Nile, that 
“‘mustyrd devells” is a cloth made at Mustre-Villiers in 
France, that sarcenet is an abbreviation of Saracenicum, 
will probably be new to many readers of the book. But, 
beyond these smaller matters, such inventories possess 
considerable historical interest. It is impossible to 
realize, without such lists as these, the general scramble 
for the property of the Church which took place during 
the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI. pod Elizabeth. 
Lords and knights, patrons, parsons, and parishioners, 
all seem to have plunged their hands into the stores of 
wealth and to have snatched what they could get. Every- 
thing within and without the fabric of the parish 
church was fish to be swept into the net of rapacity. 
Under pretence of rooting out superstition, the gorgeous 
painted windows were demolished, to the irreparable 
loss of art. Our generation is slowly endeavouring, 
haud passibus @quis, to replace the storied windows 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
with a zeal not always regulated by knowledge. 
that studies the glorious glass still remaining in the apse 
of Canterbury Cathedral but must deeply lament the 
wholesale destruction of such grand works? Men had 
yet to learn the lesson, abusus non tollit usum. We are 
indebted to Mr. Money for this fresh instalment of the 
mass of unpublished literature relating to a subject 
exceedingly interesting to the antiquary and the lover of 
art. 


. oy of the Cid. By John Ormsby. (Longmans 


0. 
TuHE study of Spanish and Portuguese literature appears 
to be attracting the attention of scholars. Not long ago 
we had Mr. Aubertin’s excellent Lusiads of Camoens; 
we are promised—by no means too early—a new transla- 
tion of Don Quixote ; and here Mr. Ormeby gives us a 
fresh rendering of the fine old poem of the Cid. Those 
who remember Southey's Chronicle, and the spirited 
fragments of John Hookham Frere, er, that 
paseage in the battle of Alcocer which used to afford 
such delight to Sir Walter Scott, may be inclined to 
question the need of another version. The answer, how- 
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ever, lies in the fact that this age calls for a somewhat 
different kind of work to the vigorous but frequently 
unfaithful paraphrases which satisfied our ancestors. We 
are more doubtful about the possibilities of rendering 
poetry in verse ; and more sedulous as to exact verbal 
accuracy, even at the expense of movement and vivacity. 
Hence many of the old authors, to use the now fashion- 
able archaism, will have to be “‘done into English ” 
anew. Mr. Ormsby bas chosen the Cid for his task. 
He has, wisely we think, turned the more prosaic por- 
tions into prose, and reserved for verse only those 
passages best suited to metrical treatment. His couplets 
are pleasing and evenly wrought, and his historical in- 
troduction exhaustive. We may add that his book is 
inecribed to that distinguished Spanish scholar Don 
Pascual de Guyangos, himself no mean authority with 
respect to the famous “champion of Bivar.” 


The Historians of the Church of York and its Archbishops. 
Edited by James Raine, M.A., Canon of York. Vol. I. 
(Published under the Direction of the Master of the 

Is.) 


Tue author of The Fasti Eboracenses and the editor of 
The Fabric-Rolls of York Minster has naturally been 
selected by the Master cf the Rolls to edit The Historians 
of the Church of York and its Archbishops. His intimate 
knowledge of the locality and affectionate interest in the 
antiquities of the Northern metropolis are displayed in 
every line of the preface, which contains a graphic de- 
scription of the Roman camp and city, with its lofty 
walls and towers on the banks of the Ouse. He maintains 
that York was the military capital of Roman Britain 
with a zeal which enables us to realize the fierce contest 
for supremacy in ancient times between the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York. The general reader will pro- 
nounce the editor’s preface the most interesting portion 
of the book, for the lives of early English saints are 
dreary reading, even to professed antiquaries, and the 
volume is made up of ancient lives of Bishop Wilfrid, 
669-709, St. John of Beverley, 705-718, and Archbishop 
Oswald, 972-992. These biographies, however, contain 
materials for history in pesto of which little is known, 
and the life, hitherto unpublished, of Archbishop Oswald, 
with which this volume concludes, is said, on the high 
authority of Prof. Stubbs, to be “an invaluable and 
almost unknown evidence for the reigns of Edgar and 
Ethelred.” 


Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of 
England and the Borders. By William Henderson. 
(Folk-Lore Society.) 

Tats new and enlarged edition of an old favourite, the 

work of “a folk-lore student before folk-lore came into 

vogue as a pursuit,” cannot fail to be welcome to the 
large and increasing number of students who make this 
interesting subject their principal pursuit. We have 
here a mass of material, the accumulation of years of 
search and inquiry, and the result of correspondence 
with fellow-workers in many different parts of the United 

Kingdom. The main object of the book, however, is 

to illustrate the fast-dying beliefs of that famous old 

Northumbrian kingdom whence came those fair boys, 

**non Angli sed Angeli,” who attracted Pope Gregory's 

notice in the slave-market of Rome, whom - desired to 

save “a Dei ira,” and whose King Ella he so earnestly 
wished should be taught to sing “Alleluia!” Sub- 
stantially Gregory's longings were, outwardly at least, 
ultimately satisfied. But in this land of Cuthbert and 
of Bede, of Aidan and Cedmon, this march-land of 

Scandinavian and Celt, many a pre-Christian belief has 

lingered long ages after the destruction by Coifi of his 

own old temple at Godmundingham. And to this inter- 
mixture and this survival Mr. Henderson's pages bear 





a constant though not always obvious testimony. But 
should have liked to find in a work brought out r 
such auspices a more strictly scientific and comp 
treatment, such as the subject-matter so emin 

serves and requires, and so rarely receives, The ci 

are often very ryt What, for instance, can be 
use of quoting “‘ N. & Q.,’ vol. v.,” or “ vol. vii.,” 


to give the diligent reader much trouble in finding 


which is the series intended to be indicated? we 
should like to know what Scottish families Mr. H : 
son means by the enigmatic designations of “ 
marchas” and “Kinchardines.” We incline to the 
belief that by the first he may have intended Grant @f 
Rothiemurchus, but unless the Earls of Kincardine agp 
the real owners of the second we fail to grasp its point 
altogether. Mr. Wilkie’s MS., from which these aida 
good many other particulars relating to Scotland age 
taken, evidently wanted very careful editing before 
was capable of being used as a trustworthy source 
information. Many points which have teen Gace 
in “N. & Q.” receive illustration in Mr. H 

book, besides those for which he refers to our page, 
The powers of the yew, the mountain ash, ae 
and other trees and plants, are noted, but we 

have expected more about the hazel. Mero 
queens and medizval English bishops, we know, 
alike been buried with a hazel wand. We hope Mr 
Henderson may be induced to give us fuller details an 
some of the many obscure features which 80 co 

at once attract and puzzle the student of folk-lore, 


We some time since announced Mr. Murray's 
thought of issuing the Dictionary of Christian Anti 
in parts. Parts I. to VI. (completing Vol. L) arenew 
before us, and we are glad to know that, on the com 
pletion of Vol. II. of this most useful work, the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doctrings 
will be proceeded with in like manner.—Messrs. Mae- 
millan send us Parts VII. and VIII, the commence 
ment of Vol. II., of Grove’s Dictionary of Music ant 
Musicians. 


Reapers of “N. & Q.” will be glad to know that thes 
called “Sherren Papers” have passed into the possession 
of the Weymouth Town Council, who effected their pur- 
chase at the price of one hundred guineas, and thus 
restored them to the society of their ancient companions, 
the unalienated portion of the borough archives. The 
whole series is of considerable interest, and probably more 
complete than nine out of ten similar collections. 





Potices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ienarus (“Tem mutantur”).—See 1* 8. i. 215, 
234, 419; 3° S.x. 170; 48. xii. 32, 190. 

Pm D. T.—We have sent the verses to our correspoa- 
nt. 

C. F. T.—Yes. A proof will be sent. 

Joun C. J.—Never received. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements.and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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